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Bernard  Revel,  M.  A.   (N.  Y.  U.)   Ph.  D.   (Dropsie) President  of  the  Faculty 

Shelley  R.  Safir,  (C.  C.  N.  Y.)  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.   (Columbia) Principal 

David  Sussman  Stern,  B.  S.,  M.  A.  (Columbia) Mathematics 

Reuben  Steinbach,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.    (John  Hopkins) English 

Max  Leiberman,  B.  S.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.) Public  Speaking 

Samuel  Gross,'  M.  D.,   (Bellevue) Hygiene,  Medical  Director 

Bernard  I.  Green,  B.  A.   (C.  C.  N.  Y.) Art 

Samuel  Rakowitz,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.) French 

Max  Horowitz.  B.  A.   (C.  C.  N.  Y.)    M.  A.  (Columbia)   L.  L.  B. 

( N.  Y.  U.)    English.  Latin 

Isidore  A.  Schwartz,. B.  S.    (C.  C.  N.  Y.)   M.  A.  (Columbia) French 

Samuel  Bernstein,  B'.  A.   (C.  C.  N.,  Y.)  M.  A.   (Columbia) History,  Civics 

Lucian  Lamm,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.)  M.  A.  (Columbia) Latin 

I.Edward  Moses,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.)   M.  E.;  M.  A.  (N.  Y.  U.)  .  .  .  .Mathematics 

Joseph  T.  Shipley,  B.  A.  (C.  C;  N.  Y.)  M.  A.  (Columbia) English 

Alexander  Markson,  B.  S.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.)   M.  S.,  (N.  Y.  U.)  .  .  .  .Physics,  Chemisry 

Eugene  Jackson,   B.  A.    (Cornell) German,  French 

Nelson  Kline,  A.   B.    (C.  C.   N.  Y.) Hygiene 

Benjamin  D.  Shapiro,  B.  A.,  M.  A.   (Syracuse  University History,  Latin 

William  S.  Sachs,  B.  A.   (Yale)   M.  A.   (Columbia) Mathematics 

Nathan   J.   Magon,    (Pratt   Institute) Art 

Alexander   Efron,   B.   A.    (Columbia) Mathematics 

Norman  B.  Abrams Administrative  Clerk 

J.  R.  Rosenthal Administrative  Clerk 
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Broyde,  Morris 

"Moishe" 

Favorite  Subject:  English 

Hobby :  Radio 

Ambition :  Business 

Elchanite  Staff,  8.  Basketball  team,  2,  4, 
6,  8.     Baseball  Team,  1,  5,  8, 

Punchball  Team.  2,  4,  6.  Class  Athletic 
Manager,  5,  6. 

Discipline  Squad,  6,  7.  Varsity  Basketball, 
8.     G.  O.  Council,  8. 

Chairman  Athletic  Council,  8.  Executive 
Committee,  8. 

House  of  Representatives,  5,  6,  Debating 
Council,  3.  Assitant  .Athletic  Man- 
ager, 5. 


Budin,  Alex 

"Butt-in" 

Favorite   Subject:     Mathematics 

Hobby :     Reading 

Ambition :  Rabbi 

Students'  Aid  Committee,  7,  8.  Bank 
Committee,  3,  4. 

House  of  Representatives,  5.  Class  Secre- 
tary, 6. 


Feldman,  Haskell 

"Feldy" 

Favorite  Subject :  Physics 

Hobby:  Solving  trig  problems 

Ambition:  Scientist  Mathematician 

Pin  and  Picture  Committee,  8.     House  of 

Representatives,  3,  4.  Discipline  Squad, 

8. 
Baseball  Team,  I,  5,  7.     Basketball  Team, 

4,  6,  7.    Math  Club  Secretary,  8. 

Punchball  Team,  7. 
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Freiman,  Abraham 
"Fry" 

Favorite  Subject:  History- 
Hobby:  Getting  Ads 
Ambition.  Business 

Baseball  Team,  5,  7.  Basketball  Team,  6, 
8.     House  of  Representatives,  4,  5,  6. 

Discipline  Squad,  7.     Punchball  Team,  6. 


Goldberg,  Harry 

"Goldy"  I 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Ambition :  Rabbinate 

Discipline  Squad,  5,  6.   Students'  Aid  Com- 
mittee,  7. 


Goldberg,  Louis 

"Lou" 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Hobby:  Studying  Talmud 

Ambition:  Rabbinate 

Discipline  Squad,  3,  4.  Bank  Committee,  4. 
House  of  Representatives,  4,  5,  6. 
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Horowitz,  Meyer 
"Hurry" 

Favorite  Subject:  Math 
Hobby:  Playing  Chess  and  Checkers 
Ambition:  Scientist 

Basketball  Team,  1,  5,  8.     Baseball  Team, 
2,  4,  6,  8. 


Ladizinsky,  Eliezer 
"  'zinsky" 

Favorite  Subject:  Hebrew 
Hobby  :Reading  Hebrew  Poetry 
Ambition:  Rabbinate 

Students'  Aid  Committee,  5,   7.  House  of 
Representatives.  4,  5. 


Laub  Morris         ' 

"Lub" 

Favorite  Subject:  Mathematics 

Hobby:  Political  Affairs 

Ambition :  Law 

Debating  Council,   1,   3,  4,   5,  6.        G.   O. 

Council,  2.     Discipline  Squad,  8. 
Associate  Editor  of  Elchanite,  8.     Pin  and 

Picture  Committee,  8.  Class  Secretary, 

8. 
Associate  Editor  Bulletin,  1. 


Marantz,  Samuel  A. 

"Mae" 

Favorite  Subject:  Mathematics 

Hobby :  Radio  and  Electricity 

Ambition:  Law        I 

Debating  Council,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8.    Discipline 

Squad,  7. 
News   Editor  Elchanite,   5,   6.      Associate 

Editor  Elchanite,  7.     President  G.  O. 

8. 
Class  Vice-President,  2,   6,   7.     Basketball 

Team,  1,  3,  5,  7. 
Varsity  Basketball,  8.     Debating  Champs, 

6.      Send-Off    Committee,   7.      Math 

Club,   8. 
Students'  Aid  Committee,  8. 
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Mescheloff,  Moses 

"Mesh" 

Favorite  Subject:   Science 

Hobby:  Learning  Something  New  Every 
Day 

Ambition:  Rabbinate 

Debating  Council,  6,  7,  8.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 3,  4,  5.  Associate  Editor 
Elchanite,  7. 

Editor-in-Chief,  8.  Send-Off  Committee  7. 
Pin  and  Picture  Committee,  8. 
Executive  Committee,  8. 


Miller,  David  | 

"Dovid'l"  ! 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Hobby:  Writing  biographies 

Ambition :  Rabbinate 

Cleveland,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Pin  and  Pic- 
ture Com?nittee,  3.  Send-Off  Com- 
mittee, 7. 


Neches,  Jacob 

"Nachas"  j 

Favorite  Subject :  Mathematics 

Hobby :  Trying  to  trisect  acute  angles 

Ambition:  Engineering  in  Palestine 

House  of  Representatives,  4,  5,  6.  J  ice 
President  Math  Club,  8.  Student'. 
Aid  Committee,  8. 
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Padavver,  Jacob 

"Jake" 

Favorite  Subject:  French 

Hobby:  Talking  of  Memphis 

Ambition:  Mayor  of  Memphis 

Class  Vice-President,  8.  G.  O.  Council,  8. 
Chairman  Pin  and  Picture  Committee, 


Pernikoff,  Benjamin  ' 

"Perny" 

Favorite  Subject:  Latin 

Ambition :  Law 

Baseball  Team,  1,  5,  8.  Class  Athletic 
Manager,  8.  Basketball  Team,  2,  4,  6, 
8.     Discipline  Squad,  7,  8. 


Reich,  Abraham 

"Rich" 

Favorite  Subject:  Mathematics 

Hobby:  Plashing  Dollar  Bills 

Ambition:   Chemist 

Baseball  Team,  2,  4,  6.     Basketball  Team, 
1,  3,  5,  6,  8.     Punchball  Team,  2,  4, 
6.     Discipline  Squad, ^  6,  7,  8.     House 
of  Representatives,  5.  Athletic  Man- 
ager, 5.     Basketball  Varsity,  8. 
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Roth,   Benjamin 
"Rutz" 

Favorite  Subject:  Science 

Hobby:     Reading  the  "Nation" 

Ambition  :     To  be  Impractical 

Debating  Council,  8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 5.  Math  Club,  8. 

Rosen,  Samuel 

"Rosy" 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Hobby:  French 

Ambition :  Rabbinate  '. 

House   of  Representatives,   4,    5,    6.   Bank 
Committee,  3. 

Sadowsky, 

"Happy" 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Ambition :  Rabbinate 

House  of  Representatives,  3,  4. 

Segal,   Henry 

"Lock" 

Favorite  Subject:  History 

Ambition :   Mathematician 

Debating  Council,  1,  2. 

Hobby:  Reading  books 

Schussheim,  Charles 

"Schussy" 

Favorite  Subject:  Science 

Hobby:     Speaking  on  Science 

Ambiion :  Medicine 

Send-Off   Committee,   7.      House   of   Rep- 
resenatives,  3,   5. 
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Strum,  Joseph  B. 

"Strummy" 

Favorite  Subject:  Mathematics 

Hobby:  Pretending  to  be  awake  in  the 
Latin  class,  though  asleep 

Ambition :  Law 

Chairman  Supply  Store  Committee,  8, 
Bank  Committee,  3,  4,  5.  Debating 
Council,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Chairman, 
4,  Champions,  1,  3,  6.  G.  O.  Co.uncil, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  3.  Sanitary  Squad,  7,  8. 
Chairman,  8.  Athletic  Council,  4,  5, 
7.  Election  and  Canvassing  Com- 
mittee, 4,  5,  7.  Chairman,  4,  7.  Ctass 
Vice-Presient,  3,  4,  5.  Class  Presi- 
dent, 7.  G.  O.  Secretary,  6.  Class 
Secretary,  1,  2.  Send-Off  Committee, 
7.  G.  O.  Vice-President,  8.  Students' 
Aid  Committee,  7,  8.  Chairman,  8. 
Chairman  First  Aid  Committee,  8. 
Executive  Committee,  6,  8.  Basketball 

>        Team,  2,  4,  6,  8.     Baseball  Team,  1, 

3,  5.     House  of  Representatives,  2,1  3, 

4,  5.     Punchball    Team,    1,    3,    5,    7. 
News  Editor  Elchanite,  8. 

Susskind,  Nathan 

"Suss" 

Favorite  Subject:  Science 

Ambition :  Rabbinate 

Debating  Council,  6.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 6.  Class  Secretary}  3. 
Students'  Aid  Committee,  6. 

Weisberger,  Israel 

"Buggy" 

Favorite  Subject:  Talmud 

Hobby:     Eating  three  meals  each  day. 

Ambition:  Rabbi 

Poughkeepsie  H.  S.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Chairman 
Send-Off  Committee,  7.  Class  Pres- 
ident, 8.   G.  O.  Council,  8.   Class  Sec- 

'■        reiary,  5,   6,    7.   Discipline   Squad,   8. 

I        Athletic  Council,  8.  PiVz  fl«<f  Picture 

\        Committee,  8.   Basketball  Team,  6,  8. 

r  5fia//  Team,  5,  7.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 5,  6. 
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PROPHECY. 


Amidst  the  tumultuous  and  discordant 
shouts  of  the  peddlers  on  an  East  Side 
street  could  be  see  an  old  man  whose  ap- 
pearance drew  sympathetic  glances  from  the 
passersby.  His  clothes  were  in  tatters,  his 
shoes  were  well-ventilated,  and  a  woman's 
hat  crowned  this  sorry-looking  specimen  of 
humanity.  Above  all,  however,  his  physical 
disabilities  attracted  the  pitying  attention  of 
all.  Over  one  eye  there  was  draped  a  be- 
spattered piece  of  red  flannel.  One  foot 
dragged  painfully  along  the  ground.  His 
back  was  bent  at  a  forty-five-degree  angle 
to  his  body.  One  hand  rested  on  his  hip ; 
the  other  lay  inert  against  his  side.  A 
pair  of  drooping  mustachios,  joined 
in  close  communion  under  his  chin, 
completed  and  emphasized  his  general  air 
of  down-heartedness. 

A  passing  limousine  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  near  this  wretched  figure.  A  prosper- 
ous, well-dressed  personage  alighted,  intent 
ly  scrutinized  the  face  of  the  hobo,  and  then 
boomed  joyfully,  "Strum!"  He  dragged  the 
so-called  Strum  with  him  into  the  car  and 
drove  away.  Within  the  car  the  old  fellow 
came  to  life, pulled  off  his  moustachios,  di- 
vested himself  of  his  torn  clothing,  and 
blossomed  forth  in  full-dress  suit. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  recognize 
me,  Laub  ?"  the  latter  ejaculated. 

The  other  laughingly  replied,  "Why 
those  freckles  of  yours  proclaimed  you  a 
mile  away  as  Strum.  But  what  made  you 
wear  that  disguise?" 

"Sh!  not  so  loud,  not  so  loud,"  he  stage- 
whispered,  "I'm  in  the  secret  service.  But 
curses,  pretzels,  and  never  let  it  happen 
again !  No  wonder  those  thugs  escaped. 
Say,  Laub,  whom  do  you  think  I  met  yes- 
terday? Two  more  guesses  ..  One  more 
guess  .  .  .  No,  5'ou  are  out  of  luck.  It 
was  Pernikoff.  I  met  him  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  he  placed  me  without  hesitation.  Those 


freckles  of  mine  again.  After  some  mo- 
ments of  reminiscence,  I  noticed  a  suspici- 
ous bulge  in  his  hip-pocket.  I  bent  close 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  'Hey,  Perny, 
there's  a  prohibition  agent  right  behind 
you.'  He  looked  at  me  queerly.  Then,  an 
understanding  smile  broke  out  upon  his 
face.  With  a  grand  flourish  he  pulled  a 
book  frm  that  pocket.  It  was  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  Stebbin's  grammar !  'I  am  still 
studying  the  chapter  on  punctuation,'  he 
calmly  remarked.  At  that  moment  I  saw  a 
well-known  international  confidence  man 
and  I  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  Perny. 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  Laub?"  the 
secret  service   operator  asked. 

"I'm  a  bond  salesman.  Strummy,  do  you 
know  that  our  class  reunion  is  to  take  place 
next  year?" 

"That's  right,"  replied  the  sleuth,  "Jan- 
uary 31,  1950.  Do  you  know  where  the 
fellows  live  and  whether  they  know  where 
to  meet?  You  don't,  huh?  They  have 
probably  forgotten  all  about  the  reunion. 
I  tell  you  what,  Laub, I'll  get  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  and  look  for  the  boys.  How- 
ever, I  know  where  two  of  the  fellows  live. 
There's  Perny — met  him  yesterday — and 
Feldman.  Remember  Feldy?  He  is  my 
assistant  now — a  sort  of  Watson.  I  didn't 
feel  like  a  respectable  and  full-fledged  de- 
tective until  I  obtained  a  companion." 

The  famous  detective  then  slowly  wend- 
ed his  way  home.  At  his  residence  his  faith- 
ful Watson  was  awaiting  him.  "Pack  the 
trunks,"  the  former  shouted.     "We're  off." 

The  following  letters  were  received  by 
Laub  during  the  next  year: — 


August  10,  1949. 
"Dear  Laub, 

"Good   news,  old   sock!     Last  week  in 
Detroit  I  met  Broyde  wheeling  a  baby  car- 
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riage.  The  same  old  Broyde  with  his 
"corporation"  as  large  as  ever — perhaps 
larger.  He  pridefully  told  me  his  eld- 
est was  matriculating  at  the  Yeshiva.  Upon 
further  inquiry,  he  told  me  that  he  was  a 
radio  announcer  and  broadcast  every  eve- 
ning those  exercises  which  were  especially 
recommended  to  obese  persons.  Further- 
more, he  told  me  that  Freiman  after  fifteen 
years  of  exhaustive  research  work  had 
issued  a  history  book  entitled  "Historical 
Fables  of  Prehistorics ;"  that  Freiman  was 
continually  dogging  the  foot-steps  of  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Bernstein  (who  had  at  last 
attained  this  long  sought-for  distinction) 
and  perseveringly  trying  to  sell  him  a  copy. 
"So  long, 
"Strummy. 

"P.  S.  Feldy  is  still  trying  to  under- 
stand what  made  me  go  to  Detroit.  So  am 
I. 

"P.  S.  S.  Fm  off  for  Rome.  Broyde  told 
me  that  I  may  find  some  of  the  fellows 
there." 


August  30,  1949. 
"Dear  Laub, 

"I  was  asked  by  the  Roman  police  to  seize 
a  certain  individual  who  was  constantly  in- 
citing the  public  to  commit  violent  acts. 
He  always  spoke  by  means  of  radio  and  the 
police  could  therefore  not  locate  him.  I 
readily  undertook  this  task.  After  a  week's 
patient  search  I  tracked  the  fellow  to  his 
lair. 

"Lazer,  that  peaceable  chap,  was  the  cul- 
prit. Lazer  with  the  long  "payes"  was 
now  inveighing  against  tonsorial  artists  in 
general.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
his  fiery  invectives : 

"  Tellow-sufferers,  how  far,  I  pray,  will 
their  scissors  shear  us?  How  long  will 
those  tonics  of  their's  depilate  us  ?  To  what 
end  do  they  pull  our  whiskers?  Do  not 
the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  do  not  the  the 
wails  of  bereaved,  do  the  scratches  on  the 


faces  of  all  those  move  them  at  all  ? 

"  'We  know  this ;  nevertheless,  they  con- 
tinue. Continue  ?  Nay,  they  even  raise 
the  prices  and  mark  with  their  eyes  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  wearing  beards,  for 
future  torture. 

"  Tellow-citizens,  let  us  rebel  as  the  for- 
mer speakers,  Susskind  and  Rosen,  advised, 
and  let  our  facial  embellishments  grow  in 
profusion.' 

"I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  inform  the 
police  and  merely  told  Lazer  and  his  com- 
panions in  crime  to  leave  the  country. 

"At  the  newly-founded  school  of  elocu- 
tion in  the  same  city  I  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  Moses  Mescheloff,  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  university.  I  entered 
the  auditorium  and  was  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  the  musical  voice  of  Mesh,  as  he 
expounded  to  his  pupils  the  method  by 
which  they  could  invariably  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience. 

"  ' — upon  coming  to  the  platform,  look 
intently  at  the  ceiling  for  37V2  seconds; 
then  allow  a  faint  rumbling  to  issue  from 
your  throat;  then  cough  with  a  slightly 
higher  pitch  of  voice ;  then  lower  your  eyes 
29  degrees;  THEN,  cough  as  loudly  as 
possible;  emit  one  thundering  ahem;  put 
all  your  vocal  strength  into  it;  and  then, 
and  only  then,  begin  to  speak.' 

"While  Mush  was  speaking,  I  scanned 
the  faces  of  his  listeners.  Not  two  rows  in 
front  of  me,  \vith  his  mouth  agape  and  his 
eyes  bulging  out  of  their  soc  kets  and  gazing 
fiercely  at  me  was  Budin.  I  motioned  to 
him  to  come  outside.  There  he  told  me 
that  he  was  Chief  Rabbi  of  Rome  and  that 
he  owed  his  success  as  a  speaker  to  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Mescheloff ;  also  that 
Ladizinsky  was  a  pupil  of  Mesh's.  More- 
over, 'zinsky  was  by  special  appointment  of 
the  Italian  king  instructor  in  Hebrew  to 
the  Italian  ambassador  to  Palestine. 
"Ta-ta 
"Strummy." 
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October  21,  1949. 
"Dear  Laub, 

"Without  any  definite  purpose  in  mind,  I 
stepped  into  the  American  club  at  Tokio. 
In  one  corner  of  the  lobby  I  saw  four  men 
babbling  away  incoherently,  each  cheerfully 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  other  three 
were  also  seaking.  I  caught  bits  of  their 
conversation. 

"  'I  tell  you  that  I  can  trisect  this  angle' 
.  .  .  'But,  Louis,  why  should  you  be  called 
number  1  and  I  number  2'  .  .  .  'Strum's 
point  of  order  at  that  G.  O.  council  meet- 
ing was  out  of  order'  .  .  .  'Harry,  they 
call  me  number  1  because'  .  .  .  'Cushing's 
Manual  proves  it'  .  .  .  'Draw  chord  AB 
perpendicular  bisector  to'  .  .  .  "But,  Harry,' 
.  .  .  'But,  Louis,'  .  .  .  'Therefore,  angle 
B  equals  angle  C  equals  angle  A.  Q.E.D.' 
.  .  .  'Bah,  he  was  out  of  order,  that's  all.' 

"I  asked  a  man  near  me  who  they  were. 
He  told  me  that  they  were  politicians  who 
were  now  pursuing  their  favorite  hobbies 
and  that  every  day  they  met  in  the  club  to 
argue  the  same  subjects  over  and  over 
again.  The  four  in  the  corner  suddenly 
hushed.  They  all  turned  in  my  direction. 
Simultaneous  cries  of  recognition  burst 
from  our  lips.  We  rushed  to  each  other 
and  warmly  shook  hands.  Soon  Marantz 
tried  to  drag  me  into  one  corner  to  prove 
that  my  point  of  order  wasout  of  order, 
Neches  into  another,  and  the  Goldbergs, 
Harry  and  Louis,  into  the  other  two  corn- 
ers. Finally  I  escaped.  Before  I  left, 
however,  I  told  them  of  the  reunion. 

"Strummy." 


November  9,  1949. 
"Dear  Laub, 

"After  travelling  by  airplane  for  two 
days,  I  sighted  Memphis.  As  we  neared 
the  ground,  I  perceived,  amid  extensive 
cotton  fields,  a  small,  ramshackle  building 
with  a  huge  sign  on  top  of  it,  bearing  the 


inscription,  "THE  OXONIAN."  In  a 
flash  I  recalled  the  rival  magazine  of  the 
Elchanite  of  1924,  and  I  was  certain  that 
I  was  somewhere  near  Padawer.  As  soon 
as  the  plane  reached  the  ground,  I  jumped 
out  and  ran  towards  the  building.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  a  small,  wizen  figure,  recum- 
bent on  the  steps,  from  whose  mouth  issued 
rumbling  snores.  I  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
unceremoniously  flung  open  the  first  door 
I  came  to,  and  rushed  in.  I  ran  to  a  man 
who  was  sitting  at  a  desk,  busily  writing, 
and  gave  him  a  resounding  slap  on  the  back. 
When  he  turned  around  to  face  me,  I  rec- 
ognized Jake,  but  not  the  Jake  Padawer  of 
'26.  What  a  distinct  change  had  taken 
place  in  him,  for  he  was  now  wearng  a 
goatee  and  side  Avhiskers. 

"After  mutual  greetings,  we  "shmiussed" 
for  a  while  and  then  I  asked  Jake  whether 
he  knew  where  some  of  the  other  fellows 
were.  As  a  reply,  Jake  took  out  an  "Ox- 
onian," turned  to  the  editorial  page,  and 
showed  me  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  staff.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found 
that  our  classs  poet,  David  Miller,  was 
poetry  editor,  and  Benny  Roth  was  the 
editor  of  the  philosophical  section  of  the 
newspaper.  While  looking  at  the  paper, 
my  mouth  agape  with  wonder,  the  figure 
I  had  passed  on  the  steps  slunk  in.  This 
time  I  got  a  good  look  at  his  face  and  with 
a  shout,  I  rushed  over  to  Horowitz,  and 
greeted  him.  Of  course,  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  happy.  Jake  told  me  that 
"Hurry"  was  the  news  reporter  of  the 
"Oxonian"  and  that  he  knew  where  I 
could  find  some  other  fellows. 

"Hurry"  sleepily  tipped  me  off  about 
Brazil,  and  so,  having  remained  one  day  in 
Memphis,  I  set  out  for  South  America.  I 
shall  write  to  you  from  there. 

"Strummy." 
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December  16,  1949. 
"Dear  Laub, 

"Before  I  was  allowed  to  enter  Brazil,  I 
was  examined  by  a  Brazilian  doctor  who 
was  so  puzzled  by  my  freckles,  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  so  great  a  quan- 
tity, that  he  feared  to  let  me  pass,  and  sent 
me  to  the  chief  physician.  When  I  entered 
the  latter's  office,  he  eyed  me  queerly  and 
then  grinned,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  and 
shook  it  warmly.  He  shouted,  'Strummy.' 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  Schussie,  who  was 
now  Professor  Schussheim.  the  most  noted 
physician  in  Brazil.  Though  he  had  a  long 
line  waiting  outside'  of  his  office,  he  never- 
theless took  his  time  about  letting  me  go. 
Before  1  left,  however,  he  told  me  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Brazil,  where  I  would 
find  a  few  of  our  former  classmates. 

"I  straightway  betook  myself  there.  On 
scanning  the  bulletin  board  in  the  first  cor- 
ridor, I  saw  a  familiar  signature  on  one  of 
the  notices  on  which  was  scrawled  pains- 
takingly, 'Israel  Weisberger.'  I  immediate- 
1>  ran  towards  what  seemed  to  be  the  ele- 
vator. In  my  haste  I  severely  jolted  a 
portly,  dignified  individual  who  was  walk- 
mg,  eyes  down,  along  the  hall.  He  began 
to  excuse  himself  profusely,  insisting  that 
it  was  his  fault.  It  was  this  that  caused 
me  to  recognize  "Rich,"  who  was  now  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  aggrandized  cogno- 
men of  Professor  Rich.  After  mutual 
greetings,  "Rich"  directed  me  to  the  dean's 
office. 

"I  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  "Buggy."     In  his  excitement  at  seeing 


me,  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
dropped  whatever  he  was  doing  and 
grabbed  my  by  the  shoulders.  While  talk- 
ing over  old  times,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
times  when  you,  Laub,  and  he  ran  for  sec- 
retary of  the  G.  O.  and  how  both  of  you 
were  defeated.  In  the  midst  of  our  con- 
versation in  walked  a  huge,  long-bearded 
person  who  began  to  speak  to  "Buggy"  in 
Hebrew.  I  glanced  sympathizingly  at  him 
as  he  tried  to  answer  in  the  same  tongue. 
"Buggy"  cut  the  other  short  and  motioned 
him  to  me.  The  latter  turned  to  me,  gave 
one  long  stare  and  then  began  to  enthus- 
iastically pump  my  hand.  Fortunately  for 
me,  Sadowsky,  being  greatly  excited  at 
meeting  me,  forgot  to  speak  Hebrew  and 
addressed  me  in  English.  I  gave  him  Ladi- 
sinsky's  greetings.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned 
'zinsky's  name  Sadowsky  began  to  speak  in 
Hebrew  again.  Later  I  learned  that  he  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  literature.  At  this 
moment  Segal,   the  historian," — 

As  I  write,  however,  and  try  with  the 
assistance  of  friend  Humoir  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  the  future,  a  sudden  sadness  de- 
scends upon  me.  A  passage  in  the  prayers 
of  Atonement  Day  recurs  to  me.  "Who 
shall  live  and  who  shall  die?  who  shall  die 
shall  succeed  and  who  shall  have  his 
time  and  who  shall  not?  who  shall  die  by 
fire  and  who  by  water?  ..."  Who  shall 
succeed  and  who  shall  have  his  dreams 
in  his  time  and  who  shall  not?  who  shall 
dreams  blasted  ?  I  strain  my  eyes  in  the 
attempt.  All,  however,  is  darkness. 
All,  however,  is  darkness. 

J.  B.  S. 
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Dr.  REVEL'S  MESSAGE 


What  the  Medieval  Latin  term,  univer- 
sitas,  has  meant  to  Europe  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  namely, 
a  community  of  teachers  and  scholars  de- 
voted to  learning  and  education,  Yeshiva 
has  meant  to  Jewry  since  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C. 

The  Yeshiva  is  not  a  professional  school 
for  the  training  of  rabbis  and  teachers,  but 
an  institution  where  Jewish  culture  is  pre- 
served and  advanced  for  its  own  sake. 
The  Yeshivoth  of  all  ages  were  the  centres 
cf  light  and  learning,  the  reservoirs  of  in- 
tellectual energy  and  spiritual  strength 
and  idealism,  the  instrument  for  the  con- 
tinued transmission  of  the  divine  light  of 
Sinai,  to  the  entire  household  of  Israel. 
In  them  the  Torah  ideal  has  been  em- 
bodied. Out  of  them  have  come  our 
scholars,  sages,  and  standard  -  bearers. 
There]  the  Jewish  genius  has  asserted  itself 
and  there  the  soul  of  universal  Israel  has 
found  its  truest  and  noblest  expression. 
The  work  of  the  Yeshivoth,  constitutes  a 
glorious  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
Israel,  and  next  to  the  Synagogue,  they 
form  the  most  vital  institution  in  the  pre- 
servation of  Judaism.  As  our  sages  say, 
"Yeshivoth  have  never  ceased  to  exist  in 
Israel." 


A  link  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  the 
Yeshivoth  of  all  ages  is  the  Yeshiva  on 
this  continent,  founded  thirty  years  ago 
snd  named  after  the  Jewish  sage  of  the 
last  century.  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Ideal 
of  "Torah  for  its  own  sake,"  and  is  de- 
voted to  the  comprehensive  study  of  all 
phases  of;  the  Torah  in  its  widest  sense. 

The  founders  of  the  Yeshiva  realized 
that  it  takes  years  of  single-hearted  devo- 
tion and  a  proper  spiritual  atmosphere  to 


acquire  a  thorough  and  loving  understand- 
ing of  Jewish  law  and  lore  and  that  the 
foundation  for  such  knowledge  must  be 
laid  in  childhood,  and  that  in  order  to 
maintain  Jewish  ideals  and  culture  in  this 
country  as  a  real  and  living  force,  the 
historic  home  of  the  Torah,  the  Yeshiva, 
must  be  transplanted  to  this  land  and  an 
institution  for  the  intensive  study  of  Juda- 
ism, founded  upon  sanctioned  models, 
must  be  established.  There  all  that  the 
Jewish  spirit  has  produced  throughout  the 
Jiges,  was  to  be  cultivated. 


One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Yeshiva  is  to  further  original  and  con- 
structive investigation  and  research  in  the 
wide  field  of  Jewish  learning;  advance  the 
cause  of  constructive  Jewish  scholarship 
and  to  help  elucidate  the  truth  and  princi- 
ples of  Judaism  in  the  light  of  modern 
thought.  It  aims  to  train  a  generation  of 
loyal  Jews,  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sources  of  Jewish  culture — men  who 
have  a  long  understanding  of  the  Torah 
and  its  ideals.  The  Torah  is  the  heritage 
of  all  Israel,  and  wherever  the  Jews  have 
settled,  they  have  established  Yeshivoth, 
centers  of  Torah,  where  the  knowledge  of 
and  love  for  the  Torah  were  cultivated 
and  fostered.  Our  fathers  have  realized 
that  the  training  of  Jews  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  training  of  rabbis, 
and  Jewish  training  is  impossible  without 
Torah. 

The  Yeshiva,  in  all  its  departments,  has 
an  enrollment  of  about  400  students,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Some  of  them,  as  well,  come 
from  Palestine  and  East-European  Yeshi- 
voth. The  Yeshiva  encourages  and  assists 
in  the  establishment  in  the  various  Jewish 
centers   of  the  country,   of  smaller  Yeshi- 
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voth,  schools  for  the  training  of  a  learned 
and  loyal  Jewish  laity  through  the  inten- 
sive study   and   cultivation   of    the    Torah 
imd  Jewish  ideals.    The  graduates  of  these 
schoolS|  who  wish  and  who  are  equipped  to 
continue  their  studies,  come  to  the  Yeshiva. 
The   Yeshiva  has  sent   forth   many   rabbis 
who  are  learned   in  the    Torah,  who  are 
loyal  to  the   Torah  and  who  live  the  life 
of   the    Torah;  men   of   faith   and    fervor 
who  preach  and  teach  the  Word  of  God 
as   understood   by   Universal   Israel  of  all 
ages  and  who  continue  the  old  scholarly, 
as  well  as  the   religious,   tradition  of   the 
rabbi.    The  Yeshiva,  through  its  hundreds 
of   earnest   and    sincere   students   and   the 
influence    of    the    rabbis    and    teachers    it 
sends  forth,  and,  by  thd;  higher  standard  of 
Jewish  education  which  it  fosters,  helps  to 
tiansplant    the    glory    of    the     Torah    to 
American  soil  and  to   evolve   a  system  of 
Jewish  training  which  brings  harmony  in- 
to the  life  of  the  Jewish  child  and  develops 
not  only  his  mind  but  also  his  Jewish  con- 
sciousness and  his  will   to  live   as  a  true 
Jew;  a  Jewish  education  which   indicates 
the    guiding   laws   of    life    in    accordance 
with  the   immortal  truths  of  Judaism   in 
harmonious  blending  with  the  best  thought 
of    the   age    and    the    great    humanitarian 
ideals  upon  which  our  country  is  founded. 


graduates.  A  branch  of  the  Yeshiva  high 
school  has  recently  been  established  in  Bor- 
ough Park,  and  several  other  branches  are 
contemplated.  During  these  high  school 
years,  the  students  receive  a  thorough 
training  in  the  essentials  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing and  acquire  a  living  and  lasting  fam- 
iliarity with  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
Judaism  and  are  imbued  with  love  and 
reverence  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

The  Yeshiva  now  proposes  to  establish 
:■  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science, 
mainly  for  its  own  students,  a  liberal  col- 
lege— dedicating  its  energies  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  American  Jew- 
ish young  men  of  ability  and  high  ideals. 
On  the  foundation  that  has  been  arduous- 
ly laid  in  the  several  Hebrew  day  schools 
in  New  York  and  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, which  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Yeshiva,  and  particularly  in  the  Yeshiva 
High  School,  a  structure  is  to  be  reared 
to  educate  both  liberally  and  Jewishly  a 
number  of  Jewish  young  men  who  have 
already  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
sanctity  of  Judaism  and  its  teachings  and 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
rabbinate,  for  Jewish  social  service,  for 
teaching  in  or  the  supervision  of  Jewish 
leligious  schools,  for  Jewish  scholarship  or 
communal   leadership. 


In  connection  with  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  Yeshiva,  a  high  school 
under  the  name  of  "Talmudical  Academy" 
was  organized  in  1916.  It  is  recognized 
by  the  State  of  New  York  as  of  high 
school  grade.  It  numbers  over  400  stud- 
ents. The  work  of  this  department  has 
proved  to  be  of  high  standing.  The  stud- 
ents' attainments  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  the  public  high  school  pupils, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  re- 
gents' examinations  and  by  state  scholar- 
ship  awards   to    the    Yeshiva   high    school 


Such  a  college  will  help  bridge  the  abyss 
between  intellectualism  and  faith.  It  will 
present  to  at  least  a  small  portion  of  our 
iicademic  youth,  in  a  proper  setting,  the 
spirit  and  vital  message  of  Judaism,  and 
make  it  a  potent  force  in  their  lives ;  and 
will  thus  help  bring  back  the  days  when 
our  great  thinkers  and  intellectual  giants 
were  at  the  samS  time  our  religious  guides. 
The  interaction  of  Jewish  culture  and 
philosophy  of  life,  and  all  knowledge  of 
mankind,  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  human  and   the  Jewish  consciousness, 
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will  help  to  create  harmony  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  youth  and 
will  help  create  a  complete  Jewish  person 
ality. 

The  students  will  be  imbued  with  the 
Jewish  spirit  and  the  Jewish  philosophy 
of  life,  and  will  qualify  for  that  leader- 
ship which  we  now  lack  and  the  absence 
of  which  is  the  greatest  drawback  of 
American  Jewry.  The  college  will,  as  it 
grows  and  advances,  become  the  distinctive 
intellectual  and  spiritual  center  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry  and  help  advance  Jewish  cul- 
ture, together  with  the  dissemination  and 
increase  of  general  knowledge.  Such  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  can  mean 
only  added  strength  to  American  civiliza- 
tion. The  strengthening  of  Judaism — one 
of  the  great  forces  which  have  helped  hu- 
manize the  world — can  make  but  for 
greater  progress  and  the  enrichment  of 
American  culture  and  thought.  The  col- 
lege will  attract  a  group  of  creative  per- 
sonalities to  its  faculty  and  will,  in  time, 
help  create  a  demand  and  help  supply  the 
demand  for  constructive  Jewish  education- 
al forces  with  a  Jewish  perspective,  to 
whom  nothing  Jewish  is  alien. 


The  Yeshiva,  however,  is  more  than  an 
institution  of  Jewish  learning,  a  sanctuary 
of  the  Torah.  The  Yeshiva  is  a  symbol 
of  the  spirituality  of  Israel  and  of  its 
eternal  ideal,  the  Torah.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Yeshiva  in  this  land  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Torah — 
true  Jews  of  America  to  return  to  the 
Torah  and  to  the  Jewish  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. The  Yeshiva  movement  in  this  land 
is  a  vital  summons  to  all  who  still  hold 
to  the  validity  of  the  Torah,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Jewish  religion — not  an  eclectic 
religiosity — who  wish  that  the  faith  and 
the  Torah  of  their  fathers  remain  the 
faith  and  the  Torah  of  their  children  and 


wish  to  rivet  the  bonds  that  link  the  Jew 
to  Judaism;  to  call  a  halt  to  the  negation 
of  the  spiritual  values  and  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  vital  forces  of  Israel,  and  wish 
to  return  to  the  source  of  Israel's  strength 
— the  Torah.  The  Yeshiva.  stands  for  the 
return  to  the  Jewish  ideal  and  its  spiritual 
conception  of  education;  the  building  of 
character  and  the  preparation  of  man  and 
his  dedication  to  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  his  family,  country,  and  faith. 


American  Jewry  is  destined  by  provi- 
dence to  play  a  dominent  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  world  Jewry  and  Jewish  culture. 
Many  European  centres  of  Jewish  learning 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war  and  its  aftermath.  Russian  Jewry, 
for  many  centuries  the  stronghold  of  Jew- 
ish learning  and  idealism,  has  fallen  into 
confusion  and  disorganization.  Even  ele- 
m.entary  Jewish  schools  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist there  and  Russian  Jewry  is  at  present 
spiritually  helpless.  The  mantle  of  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  is  descending 
upon  American  Jewry.  With  the  doors 
of  our  country  closed,  we  no  more  can 
draw  upon  the  spiritual  reservoirs  of  the 
Jewish  centers  in  Europe.  The  stream  of 
Jewish  idealism  from  abroad,  which  has 
been  enriching  American  Jewish  life,  is 
drying  up.  We  are  entrusted  by  provi- 
dence with  the  task  of  creating  in  this 
land  a  Jewish  life,  inspired  and  guided  by 
the  conception  and  teachings,  ideas  and 
ideals  which  have  ensured  the  continuity 
of  Israel  through  all  ages  and  climes;  im- 
bued with  the  message  of  the  Torah  and 
the  sanctifying  power^i  of  its  laws,  in  indis- 
soluble harmony  with  true  Americanism. 

We  see  the  working  of  providence,  that 
at  this  most  trying  time  for  Jewry  and 
Judaism  in  Europe,  American  Jewry  is 
awakening  from  its  spiritual  lethargy  and 
is  beginning  to  face  its  fundamental   pro- 
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blem,  that  of  the  education  of  its  youth. 
There  is  an  awakening  of  the  Jewish  con- 
science, a  revival  of  interest  in  matters 
Jewish,  particularly  as  to  the  need  of  a 
more  generous  and  adequate  Jewish  train- 
ing for  our  youth  and  a  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  attitude  to  the  problems 
of  world  Jewry.  We  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
American  Jewish  child  to  the  great  herit- 
age of  Israel,  to  see  that  the  only  antidote 
to  the  process  of  spiritual  disintegration, 
irreligion,  desertion  and  all  manners  of 
semi-religious  aberrations  among  us,  is  the 
return  to  the  Torah  and  the  development 
in  the  growing  generation  of  American 
Jewish  youth  of  a  loving  understanding  of 
Israel's  past  and  place  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  Knesseth  Israel.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  once  more  that  the  structure  of 
Jewish  life,  in  order  to  be  secure,  must  be 
founded  upon  the  Torah. 


The  Yeshiva  stands  for  a  closer  unifica- 
tion of  the  forces  of  education.  It  aims 
to  quicken  by  simultaneous  human  and  re- 
ligious appeal  to  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  the  child,  its  moral  consciousness;  to 
develop  a  mind  that  is  spiritually  integ- 
rated and  capable  of  seeing  the  harmony 
of  life,  its  duties  and  oportunities.  It 
stands  for  a  system  of  Jewish  education 
which  will  widen  the  spiritual  and  moral 
horizon   of  our  youth,  will   help   them   to 


relive  Israel's  glorious  millenial  yesterday, 
that  of  the  Prophets,  Maccabees,  Hillels, 
Akibas,  Maimondes, — of  Israel's  countless 
martyrs  and  heroes,  and  will  prepare  them 
to  live  the  life  and  hope  the  hopes  of 
Israel's  Messianic  tomorrow,  which  em- 
braces all  mankind. 

The  Yeshiva  ideal  of  education  in  this 
land  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  we 
can  serve  our  country  and  humanity  best 
by  training  the  growing  generation  of  our 
youth  to  live  in  the  ways  of  Israel's  moral 
standards  and  spiritual  values.  To  realize 
this  end,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  "raising  many  disciples,"  ofl  dissem- 
inating constructive  Jewish  knowledge  and 
the  positive  Jewish  teachings  concerning 
God,  Israel  and  the  Torah.  We  must 
develop  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  just 
pride  in  the  history  of  Israel,  that  will 
lead  to  the  desire  to  help  make  the  future 
worthy  of  the  past  and  will  lead  to  cre- 
ative accomplishment.  Our  return  to  the 
Torah — to  the  Jewish  soul — is  the  message 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Yeshiva  ideal. 
That  the  light  of  the  Torah,  which  has 
dways  emanated  from  the  Yeshiva,  is 
again  to  illumine  the  house  of  Israel,  as 
its  aim. 

May  the  Yeshiva  ideal,  a  strengthened 
and  more  spiritualized  Judaism,  emerge 
triumphantly  with  the  awakening  of 
American  Jewry. 
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CONFESSION 

Moses  Mescheloff. 


It  was  a  fearful  night  presaging  fearful 
events.  The  inky  darkness  was  slashed  by 
vicious  lightnings  and  the  fathomless  sil- 
ence of  the  night  was  shattered  by  rumb- 
ling, rolling,  crashes  of  thunder.  Rain  in 
torrents  flooded  the  earth.  All  was  dark, 
an  indescribable  dark — a  darkness  which 
filled  all,  composed  all.  Only  the  occa- 
sional lightnings  which  struggled  and  zig- 
zagged through  the  heavy  obscurity  lit  up 
the  earth  and  displayed  a  scene  at  once 
savage,  strange,  hellish.  Huge,  towering 
trees,  blacker  blotches  in  the  tangible 
blackness,  loomed  up.  A  stream,  overflow- 
ing and  rumbling  with  the  voice  of  de- 
parted, unpardoned  souls,  rushed  past. 
Crouched  amid  these,  almost  crushed  into 
the  earth  by  the  ominous  clouds  and  the 
pounding  thunder,  yet  rising  grim  and 
ghastly  at  every  flash  of  lightning,  was  a 
solitary  wooden  house. 

The  vines,  twined  about  the  walls,  ap- 
peared like  huge  serpents  or  gigantic  octo- 
puses with  grasping  tentacles,  intent  upon 
crushing  out  the  life  that  wavered  within. 
The  closed  shutters  answered  the  shot-like 
onrushes  of  the  blowing  rain,  while  with 
every  sortie  an  unholy  moaning  struggled 
from  nowhere  into  the  vapory  air  as  the 
wind  whistled  past  the  corners  of  the  house 
and  the  rain  rapped  its  warning  on  the 
walls  and  trees. 

Within,  a  tragedy  betrayed  by  the  storm 
of  the  elements  was  being  enacted.  The 
walls,  in  their  eagerness,  bent  over  the 
two  human  players,  the  stained  yellowish 
paper  covering  suggesting  the  fingers  of 
fate.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  flickered,  a 
stream  of  sparks  flying  up  the  chimney 
every  now  and  then.  Over  all  was  a  pale 
glow,  a  semi-light,  a  light  that  helped 
steep  the   rest  of  the  room  in  darkness. 


Father  and  son  they  were,  the  former 
stretched  out  in  the  bed,  the  other  kneel- 
ing beside  him.  They  were  but  two  in  a 
time-old  tragedy.  The  father  was  dying, 
and  the  son,  heart-broken  yet  helpless, 
watched  the  ebbing  of  his  elder's  spirit. 
The  father  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  his 
hands  clenched  and  opened  from  suffering. 
The  son,  on  his  knees  before  the  death-bed, 
eyes  on  nothing  but  his  parent,  met  the 
gaze  of  the  sick  one  and  trembled  in  the 
meeting. 

While  from  without  the  streaks  of  light- 
ning multiplied,  and  the  resounding  thun- 
ders brought  with  them  the  slap-slap  of  the 
shutters  and  the  ghostly  pitter-patter,  rap, 
tap,  tap  of  the  rain.  Tap,  tap,  tap!  They 
were  the  fingers  of  angels  begging  admit- 
tance, and  those  of  evil  spirits  lurking  in 
the  dark  yet  longing  for  the  light.  The 
occasional  crackling  of  the  fire  was  the 
only  human  sound  heard.  The  air  was 
surcharged  with  that  dread  atmosphere  of 
death,  fearful  silence,  suspense  and  misery. 

Two  hearts  beat,  one  slowly  and  labori- 
ously, weakly  and  hesitatingly;  the  other 
palpitating  nervously.  These  two  beings, 
silent  as  the  grave,  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room  formed  a  tableau  worthy  of  an  an- 
cient master's  skill.  The  father,  his  spirit 
iield  by  a  thread,  had  eyes  for  his  son  only; 
the  son,  with  overpowering  grief  clearly 
penned  in  the  lines  of  his  forehead,  had 
eyes  for  but  his  father. 

'Amos,  my  son,"  began  the  dying  one, 
"I  am  about  to  die.  God  is  about  to  call 
me  to  Himself  and  I  therefore  find  that 
I  must  make  a  confession  to  you."  He 
paused  a  moment  to  summon  sufficient 
courage  and  physical  strength  to  brave  the 
confession.  The  storm,  aware  of  this 
moment  of  silence,  strengthened,  and  the 
thunder    boomed     out    and     reverberated, 
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"Tell,  tell  before  it  is  too  late."  The 
piercing  lightnings  shot  through  the  crevi- 
ces betwen  the  slats  of  the  tightly  closed 
shutters  and  glared,  "Tell  or  suffer."  The 
pattering  rain  drops  beat  and  swirled  and 
told  of  the  eternal  cold  awaiting  sinners, 
and  the  moaning  wind  told  him  of  fiend- 
ish companions  who  would  grasp  and  hold 
.  him  among  them. 

"My  son,"  again  began  the  father,  his 
voice  faltering,  his  eyes  glazing  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  vacant  as  he  spoke, 
"my  son,  I  am  a  Jew;  my  parents  were 
Jews!  All  my  life  I  have  lived  among 
gentiles,  and  there  I  forsook  my  religion. 
Oh,  I  have  been  foolish,  for  then  I  thought 
I  would  be  happy.  I  thought  that  to  be 
religious  was  to  be  stupid,  old-fashioned, 
superstitious.  Since  that  fateful  moment 
I  have  felt  the  finger  of  the  Lord  pointing 
at  me  accusingly.  In  every  word  of  my 
friends  I  sensed  suspicion,  detection,  dis- 
grace.    Oh,  how  I  have  suffered ! 

Then  came  this  disease,  unknown  to 
science  and  incurable.  It  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  His  threat.  Yet  I  thought  I 
would  brave  it  all.  Till  the  last  moment 
I  was  determined  to  keep  you  ignorant  of 
your  ancestry,  but  it  was  not  so  decreed.  I 
have  just  dreamed,  and  in  my  dream  I 
found  myself  in  a  vast  desert  where  men 
were  planting.  They  labored,  and  beads 
of  perspiration  dripped  from  them  and 
watered  the  seeds.  But  suddenly,  from 
nowhere,  a  violent  wind  arose  and  raised 
a  dust  and  as  swiftly  passed.  When  all 
was  again  quiet  nothing  was  left — no  men, 
no  seeds,  no  lordly  trees,  nothing  but  a 
desert.  In  that  moment  a  deathly  silence 
began  to  weigh  down  upon  me.  At  first 
scarcely  noticed,  it  stealthily  crept  over  me 
and  chilled  me,  and  soon  I  was  trembling 
violently.  Yet  I  would  not  yield,  and  I 
steeled  myself  to  all,  but  the  almighty  sil- 
ence, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dreary 
expanse  on  the  other,  finally  bent  me,  and 
I    fell    prostrate    with    tears    in    my    eyes. 


No  sooner  had  I  raised  my  head  than  I 
beheld  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes 
springing  from  the  earth,  twining  about 
each  other  and  reaching  toward  the  sky, 
and  a  heavenly  music  swelled  in  my  ears. 
Then  I  understood  all  that  had  occurred 
and  I  swore  within  me  that  I  would  con- 
fess. 

"My  son,  my  Amos!  Swear  that  you 
will  become  a  Jew.  Promise!  that  I  may 
die  in  peace.     Promise." 

Silence — stillness.  The  growing  pallor 
had  increased ;  the  twitching  muscles  had 
relaxed.  The  head  resting  on  the  son's 
breast  became  colder.  The  rat-tat-tat  of 
the  rain,  the  repeated  tapping  and  rapping 
as  though  the  spirits  were  praying  for  ad- 
mittance, mingled  with  the  infrequent 
flashes  of  ghostly  lightning  that  turned  the 
room  a  livid  blue  and  with  the  crackling 
of  the  dying  fire.  The  shutters  clattered 
every  now  and  then  in  answer  to  the  fitful 
gusts  of  wind,  and  the  two  silent  figures, 
the  one  prostrate  in  the  bed,  the  other 
on  bent  knees,  were  united  in  a  last  em- 
brace. 

"I  promise!"  sobbed  Amos,  and  the  life- 
less head  seemed  to  move,  and  a  sigh 
seemed  to  escape  its  parted  lips.  A  last  con- 
vulsive twitch  of  the  limbs  and  all  was 
still;  two  unseeing  eyes  were  centered  on 
the   ceiling. 

Then  there  was  nothing  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire,  the  deathly  lightning,  the 
rumbling,  diabolic  thunder,  the  swish  of 
trees  in  the  cluiich  of  the  wind,  and  the 
pitter-patter,  tap-tap  of  the  rain  drops. 
Time  was  not.  The  fire  died  out  slowly, 
slowly.  The  light  had  left  the  ceiling;  it 
became  gloomier,  darker.  Now  nothing 
was  left  but  an  aureole  of  light  that  played 
and  flickered  on  the  pair,  that  accentuated 
the  deathly  pallor  of  the  one  and  the  over- 
powering grief  of  the  other     . 

Still  no  movement ;  the  body  on  the  bed 
had  long  since  assumed  the  air  of  the  dead, 
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yet  the  other  form,  still  kneeling  in  a  last 
caress  with  his  long-beloved,  outrivallcd 
the  former  in  deathliness.  Slowly,  slowly 
the  fire  dimmed,  a  loud  snap  as  a  log 
burned  through,  split  and  shivered  into 
nothingness;  sparks  up  the  flue,  and  the 
last  ray  of  light  left  the  death-bed.  Then 
there  was  nothing  but  darkness,  steep, 
Stygian  darkness.  The  slow,  quiet  pit-pat 
of  one  heart  was  the  only  sign  of  life.  The 
distant  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  swishing 
of  trees,  and  the  last  fearful  streaks  of 
lightning  made  the  scene  only  more  vivid. 
Then  there  was  nothing  but  silence,  silence 
and  darkness. 

The  day  began  to  break;  first  it  was 
denoted  in  but  a  faint  hint  on  the  ceiling, 
then  a  pencil  ray  of  light  that  flashed  on 
the  peaceful,  recumbent  figure  in  the  bed, 
a  faint  halo  that  spread  and  expanded  and 
soon  reached  the  other  sleeping  form,  still 
on  his  knees,  head  resting  on  the  pillow, 
mortal  grief  and  weariness  painfully  etched 
on  his  face.  The  pencils  of  light  increased 
and  darted  mercilessly  through  the  clefts 
between  the  slats  in  the  shutter.  The 
light  left  the  ceiling,  touched  the  point 
mid  wall  and  ceiling,  dispersing  the  surg- 
ing obscurity,    reached   down,   down     .     . 

A  sigh  left  the  form  of  the  living  one ; 
the  eyes  opened,  a  merciful  forgetfulness 
plainly  written  on  his  pale  features.  First 
came  a  listless  brushing  of  blue  eyes  with 
his  hands,  then  a  momentary  bewilderment 
and  then  a  flash  of  remembrance.  Again 
his  glance  rested  on  the  deceased.  The  en- 
tire incident  of  the  previous  night  filed 
through  his  brain. 


"I  promise,  I  promise,"  he  shouted,  his 
hands  clenched,  "I  promise  that  I  will  be 
p  Jew." 

He  staggered  to  the  window  and  flung 
open  the  shutters.  The  sun  smiled  in  its 
golden  glory.  A  peaceful  quietude  cov- 
ered the  earth,  the  gently  swaying  poplars 
bathed  in  it.  The  robins  flitted  from  tree 
to  tree  with  full-throated  melody;  the 
squirrels  scurried  one  after  another  up  and 
down  trees,  chattering  boisterously  yet  ga)'- 
ly  to  each  other,  and  directly  in  front  of 
him  a  rivulet  reflected  the  cloudless  sky 
and  tinkled,  merrily,  its  clear,  bell-like 
tones  harmonizing  with  the  universal  rest- 
fulness.  Here  a  ripple  dimpled  its  face, 
and  there  a  cascade  beautified  the  crystal 
surface  of  the  water  as  it  sped  on  its 
course.  Bushes  laden  with  fragrant  flow- 
ers bowed  their  heads  before  the  gentle 
breezes,  and  their  leaves,  bejewelled  with 
dew,  sparkled  gleefully  in  the  sun.  And 
deep  within  the  stream  another  scene,  as 
peaceful  as  this  yet  prettier  in  its  waviness 
and  intangibility  peeped  out  upon  the  lone 
observer.  Ho\y  beautiful  it  all  was !  Who 
could  deny  that  this  all  came  from  the 
Almighty  ? 

"I  am  a  Jew,  I  am  a  Jew.  There  is 
one  God.  There  is  an  all-seeing  One  who 
has  steadily  watched  over  him,  a  merciful 
One  who  has  taken  him  to  rest  in  His 
broad  arms."  He  threw  a  last,  sad  glance 
into  the  still  half-darkened  room,  and  then 
sighed,  "A  new  life,  a  new  world,  is  open- 
ing to  me.  The  lord  is  good.  He  shall 
help  me.     I  will  be  a  good  Jew." 
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The  Message  of  Chanukah 


H.   Kaplan 


Rabbi  Simon,  the  son  of  Passi,  whenever 
starting  a  discussion  of  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles, was  wont  to  say,  "All  thy  words,  (O, 
Lord)  are  one  and  it  is  for  us  to  expound 
them."     Megilla,  13,a). 

"Our  book  of  Chronicles"  in  a  wider 
sense,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  ih 
its  entirety,  is  composed  of  many  diverse 
pages,  which  belong  in  different,  widely 
separated  epochs. 

Some  of  the  pages  are  smooth  and  shiny ; 
some  of  them  are  distorted, wrinkled,  sat- 
urated with  tears  and  blood.  No  nation 
has  such  a  checkered  history  as  ours,  which 
comprises  centuries  upon  centuries,  and 
links  in  one  unbroken  chain  the  shepherd 
tribes  roaming  in  the  Arabian  desert  with 
the  most  modern  type  of  man.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  our  nation  has  lived  at  different 
times,  the  pages  of  that  voluminous  book 
read  alike.  Events,  problems,  and  issues  re- 
cur throughout  the  broad  extent  of  times 
and  generations.  "Thy  words  are  one,  and 
we  have  to  comprehend  their  meaning." 
The  occurrences  recorded  in  our  ancient 
historical  books  are  characteristic  of  what 
takes  place  in  our  nation's  lifetime  and 
again.  We  should  refer  to  those  sources 
of  valuable  information,  if  we  would  know 
how  to  meet  adequately  the  problems  that 
confront  us. 

The  Maccabean  feast,  or  Chanuka,  com- 
memorates the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  for  its  spiritual  independence.  For 
many  generations  the  Jews  had  submitted 
to  the  superior  force  of  the  alien  conquer- 
ors, and  had  no  thought  of  revolting  against 
their  masters.  When,  however,  the  latter 
made  an  attempt  upon  its  very  heart  and 
soul,  the  Jewish  people,  its  fighting  spirit 
aroused,  rose  in  armed  rebellion,  came  out 
in  defence  of  what  it  felt  to  be  the  root  of 


their  existence.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  that  war  was  the  part  our  renegades 
played  in  it.  It  was  Meneleus,  the  self- 
appointed  high-priest,  and  his  clique  who 
betrayed  most  basely  their  nation  and  in- 
duced Antiochus  to  launch  a  religious  per- 
secution against  the  Jews.  The  Hellen- 
fzers  turned  with  savage  fierceness  upon  the 
heritage  of  their  fathers  and  tried  to  eradi- 
cate with  fire  and  sword  the  old  tradition. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
Hebrew  religion  would  be  submerged 
under  the  flood  of  Hellenization.  Only 
the  zealous,  devout  Maccabeans  stemmed 
the  tide  of  iminent  destruction.  This  small 
band  of  the  faithful  withstood  valiantly  the 
onslaught  of  both  the  Greek  forces  and  the 
internal  enemy,  who  worked  havoc  and 
mischief  in  the  rear  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  faith. 

Many  centuries  elapsed  since  we  had 
overcome  the  baneful  influence  of  our 
traitors  that  threatened  to  wreck  our 
people,  but  Hellenizers  have  reappeared 
among  us  under  different  names  and  dis- 
guises. Now  it  is  the  "Minim"  or  pagan- 
izing agnostics,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Romans  to  stamp  out  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  and  to  drown  the  Jewish  religion  in 
blood;  then  it  was  the  Jews  converted  to 
Christianity  spreading  nets  for  their  breth- 
ren and  catching  them  in  the  fangs  of  the 
inquisition.  Even  in  our  time  we  see  the 
fiends  reincarnated  in  the  person  of  the 
"Jevsekians,"  the  Jewish  Bolsheviki,  who 
want  to  strangle  Judaism.  With  such  per- 
sistence and  enthusiasm  as  only  Jews  are 
capable  of,  they  wage  war  on  their  own  na- 
tion and  uproot  the  tree  of  its  life.  Let  us 
raise  a  new  generation  of  Maccabeans, 
who, as  of  old,  should  vigorously  counteract 
the  abominable,  treacherous  Hellenizers. 
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The  Jewish  American  Press 


Morris  Laub. 


In  studying  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
America,  from  the  earliest  colonial  days  to 
modern  times,  one  does  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  wide  and  varied  activities 
in  which  the  Jews  have  taken  so  important 
a  part.  The  Jew  has  been  represented  in 
every  field  of  creation,  be  it  science  or  art, 
business  or  politics,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  wherever  he  has  stepped  in, 
he  has  been  decidedly  successful.  But  in 
no  one  phase  of  Jewish  life  has  his  initia- 
tive and  ability  been  so  marked  as  in  the 
development  of  the  greatest  Jewish  organ 
in  the  world,  the  spokesman  of  universal 
Jewry — the  Jewish-American  press. 

The  Jewish  press  in  America  has  been 
recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican Jew.  Its  history  is  not  very  long, 
for  it  dates  back  to  only  about  a  century. 
But  in  this  short  expanse  of  time,  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  has  developed  tremend- 
ously, and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has 
become  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  this  nation-wide  Jewish-Amer- 
ican community.  To  write  a  history  of 
the  Jewish  press  in  America  is  to  record 
f  story  of  a  marvelous  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  write  an  index  to  the  trend 
of  American  Judaism. 

English-Jewish. 

We  are  not  able  to  elaborate  upon  the 
development  of  the  English- Jewish  news- 
papers, but  must  confine  ourselves  to  one 
concise  paragraph  in  this  brief  survey  at 
the  Jewish-American  press. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a  great  percentage  of  the  3,000,000  Jews 
in  America  speak  English,  and  comparing 
it  with  other  Jewish  publications  in  for- 
eign languages,  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  English-Jewish  press  has  been  and 
is  numerically  weak,  and  that  it  does  not 


exert  a  great  influence.  This  is  found  to 
be  so,  because  it  caters  to  a  public,  which 
is  not  in  very  urgent  need  of  it.  The 
people  that  read  the  Jewish  periodicals, 
appearing  in  English,  are  also  readers  of 
American  dailies.  They  procure  their 
news  from  these  papers,  and  their  need, 
therefore,  for  the  Jewish  magazines  is  not 
very  great.  Consequently,  the  English- 
Jewish  press  does  not  find  itself  in  a  very 
good  position,  and  although  a  few  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it  in  the  last  de- 
cade, it  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get 
a  firm  grip  on  American  Jewry. 


German-Jewish  and  Hebreiu. 

The  German  Jews  in  America  have 
made  three  distinct  attempts  to  establish  a 
Jewish  paper  to  be  printed  in  German. 
But  every  one  of  these  was  short-lived  and 
not  successful,  and  to-day  there  is  no  Jew- 
ish periodical  in  the  United  States  appear- 
ing in  German. 

The  Hebrew  press  in  the  U.  S.  was  also 
doomed  to  failure.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury over  twenty  different  Hebrew  maga- 
zines were  started,  and  all  but  two,  after 
publishing  a  few  copies,  died  out.  These 
two  exceptions,  were  "Ha-Zophe  b'Eretz 
ha  Hadosho,"  edited  by  Mordecai  Yaha- 
limstein,  appearing  from  1870  to  1876; 
and  "Haibri,"  started  in  1892,  and  issued 
semi-monthly  until  1902.  These  two,  un- 
til the  ushering  in  of  the  present  century, 
were  the  only  successful  Hebrew  papers. 
In  1901,  a  daily  "ha-Yom",  was  estab- 
lished, but  it  could  not  subsist  long  and 
had  to  be  discontinued  the  same  year. 
Reuben  Brainin,  began  in  1910  to  publish 
a  literary  weekly  "Hadoar,"  which  drag- 
ged   through    a    precarious    existence    for 
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about   three   months   and   then   failed   dis- 
astrously. 

At  present  there  are,'  about  three  Hebrew 
magazines  trying  to  breast  the  financial 
waves  which  are  gradually  engulfing  them. 
One  of  these,  "Hastoren,"  is  a  monthly, 
originally  founded  as  a  weekly;  and  ano- 
ther is  "Hadoar,"  a  weeklj',  started  in 
1922  as  a  daily.  Each  of  these  maga- 
zines has  a  very  small  circulation,  and  in 
point  of  influence,  can  be  said  to  exert  none 
at  all.  But  it  is  believed  that  they  may 
rise  in  importance  now  that  the  Hebrew 
language  is  being  gradually  revived  in 
America. 

Yiddish. 

Influenced  by  the  examples  of  the 
American  newspapers,  the  Yiddish  press 
has  in  the  last  four  decades,  by  the  direct- 
ness of  its  appeal,  by  the  attention  it  pays 
to  news  and  questions  in  which  its  read- 
ers are  most  interested,  and  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  current  of  life,  reached  a 
level  far  above  that  of  any  other  Jewish 
papers  in  America  or  Yiddish  papers  in 
foreign  countries.  The  Yiddish  press  in- 
cludes the  most  important  of,  Jewish  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  for  two  prime 
reasons:  It  has  produced  more  journals 
than  all  other  Jewish  papers  combined, 
and  it  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  American  Jews.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  in 
America  speak  Yiddish,  and  they  therefore 
need  these  newspapers  as  a  provider  not 
only  of  Jewish  news,  but  also  of  general 
news.  To  those  Jews  who  read  the  Yid- 
dish papers,  they  are  the  only  source  of 
information  of  daily  events,  and  conse- 
quently fill  a  great  gap  in  their  lives. 

The  history  of  Yiddish  newspapers  may 
properly  be  called  a  history  of  Jewish  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  for, 
whenever  immigration  increased,  Yiddish 
papers  flourished  and  when  immigration 
decreased,  they  ceased  to  exist.  Thus, 
when   we    record    the   history   of   Yiddish 


newspapers,  we  really  present  a  history  of 
immigration — mainly  Russian  and  Polish 
— to  the  United  States. 

The  Yiddish  press  is  composed  of  many 
different  styles  of  newspapers.  It  includes 
papers  professional  and  trade,  serious  and 
humorous,  business  and  political,  conserva- 
tive and  radical,  orthodox  and  reform. 
Many  are  party  organs,  or  are  published 
by  trade  unions  or  business-men's  associa- 
tions. On  the  whole,  the  Yiddish  press 
represents  every  schism  and  party  in  Amer- 
ica, and,  taken  together,  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  large,  live,  human  mass  of  men — 
the  American  Jews. 

The  first  Yiddish  periodical  to  make 
its  appearance  in  America  was  a  weekly 
called  "Die  Yudishe  Post."  It  was  issued 
in  New  York  in  1872,  and  was  edited  and 
published  by  Henry  Gershuni.  It  was  not 
successful  because  there  were  not  many 
Yiddish-speaking  American  Jews  at  that 
time.  "Die  Yudishe  Post"  died  the  very 
same  year  it  appeared.  But  soon  another 
weekly  came  forward — "Die  New  Yorker 
Judische  Zeitung,"  edited  by  Kasriel  Zuvi 
Sarasohn. 

Sarasohn  was  a  peculiarly  active  indi- 
vidual. He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in 
Russian  Poland  in  1835.  There  he  studied 
jnd  prepared  himself  for  the  rabbinate. 
But  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  in 
1866  he  emigrated  to  America.  When  in 
1874,  "Die  New  Yorker  Judische  Zei- 
tung" failed,  because  of  the  mixture  of 
German  and  Yiddish  used  therein,  he  im- 
mediately founded  "Die  Judische  Gazet- 
ten",  also  a  weekly.  This  soon  attained 
great  success,  and  is  still  printed  by  the 
"Tageblatt". 

The  character  of  the  Jewish  immigrant 
to  this  land  before  the  eighties  was  not 
very  complex.  The  few  Jews  who  came 
here  were  usually  political  exiles  or  ad- 
venturers from  Russia.  Among  them  were 
also  some  Socialists.  Thus,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to   find   that  as   early  as    1878 
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there  was  founded  a  Socialist  and  atheist 
weekly  in  New  York  called  "Die  Volks- 
zeitung."  The  journal  soon  had  to  sus- 
pend publication,  because  of  its  very  small 
circulation,  and  the  great  difficulty  the 
managers  had  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

In  the  eighties,  the  first  tidal  wave  of 
Russian  immigrants  started.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Russian  Jews  began 
flocking  to  America  in  order  to  escape  the 
persecutions  made  possible  under  the 
Tsar's  May  laws  of  1881,  which  were 
aimed  directly  at  the  Jews.  This  period 
is  known  in  Yiddish  journalism  as  the 
period  of  shortlived  newspapers,  for  over 
ten  newspapers  were  started  and  all  but 
one  were  unsuccessful. 

This  exception  was  "The  Yiddische  Ta- 
geblatt,"  established  by  Sarasohn  in  1885. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  Jewish  daily 
in  the  world.  Sarasohn  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  before  him.  He  not  only  had  to 
educate  the  masses  to  read  a  daily  news- 
paper, but  also  had  to  induce  business-men 
to  advertise  in  his  daily.  At  first  the 
"Tageblatt"  was  tossed  over  one  wave  of 
financial  difficulties  to  another,  but  even- 
tually it  became  firmly  established.  The 
"Tageblatt"  is,  at  present,  very  conserva- 
tive and  represents  the  orthodox-Zionist 
Jews. 

As  soon  as  Sarasohn's  daily  achieved  suc- 
cess, many  others  followed.  In  1894  there 
was  established  in  New  York  the  first  Yid- 
dish Socialist  daily  in  America.  "Das 
Abendblatt"  was  the  organ  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  from  the  year  of  its  establish- 
ment until  1902,  when  it  ceased  to  appear. 
But  five  years  before  that,  there  was  al- 
ready trouble  within  its  ranks.  Because 
of  some  dissensions  regarding  the  editorial 
policy,  many  members  broke  away  from  it, 
and  in  1897  started  the  "Forward"  as  a 
protest  against  the  "Abendblatt."  At  first 
the   "Forward"  labored   under   very   diffi- 


cult financial  conditions,  but  it  soon  began 
to  grow  so  rapidly  that  now  it  is  the  most 
profitable  foreign  newspaper  in  America, 
exceeding  in  circulation  four  New  York 
English  dailies. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  first  few 
dailies,  many  others  appeared.  In  1902, 
the  "Morgen  Journal,"  a  morning  news- 
paper, was  founded  by  Jacob  Sapherstein 
in  order  to  fill  a  special  need.  It  not  only 
supplied  the  news  earlier  than  any  other 
newspaper,  but  it  also  began  carrying 
"want-ad"  columns,  so  that  unemployed 
workers  might  know  where  to  seek  a  po- 
sition. The  "Morgen  Journal"  achieved 
immediate  success,  and  as  a  result  it  oc- 
supies  to-day  a  pre-eminent  position  as  a 
Jewish  news-gathering  agency. 

In  1905,  the  "Daily  Warheit"  was  first 
issued  by  Louis  E.  Miller.  It  existed  un- 
til 1918,  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
"Day."  The  latter  newspaper  was  founded 
in  1914  upon  the  initiative  of  Herman 
Bernstein,  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  and 
Bernard  Semel,  in  order  to  raise  the  tone 
of  Yiddish  journalism  and  to  afford  the 
constructive  elements  of  all  American 
Jewry  an  opportunity  for  expression. 

After  the  Great  War,  when  Jewish  im- 
migrants began  to  flock  into  the  United 
States,  two  newspapers  were  added  to  the 
list.  These  were  the  "Haint"  and  the 
"Zeit,"  organs  of  the  Poale-Zion  faction. 
But  they  could  not  continue  long  in  an 
already  overcrowded  field;  consequently 
the  former  ceased  to  be  published  one  year 
after  its  appearance,  and  the  latter  three 
years  later. 

The  tabloid  craze  did  not  af?ect  the 
American  newspapers  only,  but  has  also 
left  its  mark  upon  the)  Yiddish  newspapers. 
This  year  two  tabloid  newspapers  made 
their  appearance:  the  "New  Warheit,"  a 
child  of  an  older  and  extinct  newspaper  of 
the     same     name,     and     the     "Yiddisches 
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Licht,"  an  outgrowth  of  the  weekly,  which 
is  the  publication  of  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Agudath-Israel.  At  present, 
there  are  only  five  other  Yiddish  dailies 
in  the  U.  S.  These  are  "Der  Taglicher 
Judischer  Courier"  and  "Der  Taglicher 
Kol,"  both  appearing  in  Chicago;  "Die 
Yiddische  Welt"  and  the  "Jewish  Guard- 
ian" of  Cleveland,  and  "Die  Yiddische 
Welt"  of  Philadelphia.  These  five,  plus 
the  seven  appearing  in  New  York,  make 
up  the  total  amount  of  Yiddish  dailies  in 
America. 

There  are  also  in  existence  a  few  perio- 
dicals, such  as  "Dos  Yiddische  Volk," 
established  in  1907  and  published  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Zionists;  "Die 
Neie  Welt,"  an  organ  the  Bund;  "Der 
Kundes,"  a  very  successful  humorous 
weekly;  "Die  Zukunft,"  a  Socialist  month- 
ly; and  "Die  Yiddische  Zukunft,"  a  Zion- 
ist organ.  These  and  a  few  others  are  all 
the  Yiddish  periodicals  appearing  reg- 
ularly. 

Two  Ladino  weeklies  are  published. 
They  are  printed  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew 
characters.  These  are  "La  America"  and 
"La  Bos  des  Pueblo"  ("Voice  of  the  Peo- 
ple"). Two  others,  "La  Penansia," 
Zionist,  and  "El  Kierbatch  Amerikano," 
a  humor  magazine,  appear  very  irregularly. 
Not  one  of  these  papers  is  successful.    Al- 


though there  are  about  20,000  oriental 
Jews  in  America,  their  combined  circula- 
tion is  only  15,000.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  who  emigrated  from  the 
Orient  are  not  linguistically  united,  speak- 
ing as  they  do  Arabic,  Greek  and  other 
languages. 

The  Yiddish  press,  on  the  whole,  acts 
not  only  as  a  conveyer  of  news,  but  also 
as  a  culture-agency.  Every  Yiddish  news- 
paper has  a  feuillton,  and  nearly  each  day 
one  can  find  various  articles  on 
literary  and  popular-scientific  subjects, 
which  would  ordinarily  go  into  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  rather  than  a  newspaper. 
One  can  also  expect  daily  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles on  history,  theology,  or  politics.  Any 
new  tendency  in  Judaism  is  discussed  by 
most  competent  men.  The  editorials  deal 
not  only  with  Jewish  affairs,  but  also  with 
city,  state,  national  and  foreign  politics. 
The  newspapers  interest  themselves  with 
every  phase  of  Jewish  life,  and  they  exert 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Jewish 
masses. 

The  Jewish  press  in  America  is  but  one 
hundred  years  old ;  the  Yiddish,  forty.  But 
in  that  short  time  it  has  grown  to  a  great, 
powerful,  and  wonderful  institution. 
Whether  it  will  continue  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past  on  its  path  of 
enlightenment,  progress  and  education 
only  the  future  will  disclose. 
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When  students  are  about  to  graduate, 
their  thoughts  turn  to  such  things  as  tokens 
and  mementos  of  graduation.  What  is 
more  lasting  than  something  printed?  It  is 
this  thought  which  helped  form  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  Junior  Elchanite.  Many  were 
the  days  spent  by  the  unfortunate  editors. 
Assemblies  and  drives,  contests  and  ora- 
tions, all  were  put  into  use  to  help  edit  and 
publish  a  magazine  worthy  of  the  name 
Junior  Elchanite.  The  work  was  a  thank- 
less one,  students  paid  no  attention;  teach- 
ers were  indifferent  and  the  editors  were 
about  to  give  up  in  despair.  A  few  years, 
however,  have  passed,  and  now  we  find  a 
magazine  which  may  be  truly  called  an  off- 
spring of  the  senior  Elchanite. 

With  the  growth  of  the  school  the  need 
for  such  an  Elchanite  became  apparent. 
There  was  no  reason  whatsoever  for  mak- 
ing a  large  class  wait  a  term  for  its  mag- 
azine. The  editing  of  such  a  magazine  is 
now,  less  of  a  superhuman  task,  though  we 
still  need  unlimited  support  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Junior  magazine  has  gained 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  both]  faculty  and  stud- 
ent body.  The  need  for  many  assemblies 
is  less  crying;  and  we  hope  tfiat  in  few 
years,  under  the  kind  care  of  the  students, 
the  Junior  Elchanite  will  have  grown  so 
great  in  size  and  quality  that  it  will  drop 
the  title  "Junior"  and  will  instead  be  the 


equal  of  our  senior  magazine  and  will  be 
called  "The  January  Issue  of  the 
Elchanite."  ! 


Whenever  a  new  action  is  begun  there 
are  many  who  lend  their  shoulders  to  add 
momentum;  but  once  the  innovation  has 
become  an  established  thing,  once  the  mo- 
tion is  smooth  and  regular,  the  assistants 
relax  and  leave  things  to  go  by  themselves. 

In  the  first  few  terms  of  the  Elchanite's 
life  every  member  of  the  school  was  agog 
\vith  excitement.  Ever^-one  wished  to  take 
part  in  the  production  of  a  school  mag- 
azine. The  first  few  magazines,  therefore, 
had  at  least  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  to  a  stage 
in  which  enthusiasm  is  ebbing,  interest  is 
lagging.  Ought  we  not  to  feel  a  strong 
desire  to  help  our  own  magazine?  All  of 
us  should  try  to  do  our  bit  in  thej  develop- 
ment of  this  arm  of  the  school.  All  of  us 
ought  to  work  to  better  the  magazine. 
Show  your  spirit.  Show  us  that  you  are 
not  so  narrow-minded  as  to  let  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  the  school  decay. 


Mr.  Baym  has  not  labored  in  vain.  His 
spirit  has  not  left  the  Yeshiva,  though  he 
himself  unfortunately  has.  The  students' 
council,  realizing  the  necessity  of  bringing 
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our  poets  to  light  and  to  life,  this  term  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  continuance  of 
the  poetry  contest.  It  has  even  gone 
further;  it  has  set  aside  money  for  an  essay 
contest,  the  response  to  which  has  been 
gladdening.' 

We  hope  that  these  contests  will  arouse 
the  dormant  spirit  of  the  students,  and  that 
the  magazine,  for  once,  shall  find  itself 
overflowing  with  good  material. 


activities,  at  least  do  not  deride  those  who 
are  interested.  If  you  do  not  respect  the 
organinzation,  do  not  ridicule  it. 


The  editors  this  term  were  very  clever; 
they  went  to  each  class  and  spoke  to  the 
students  asking  them  to  contribute.  They 
did  even  more;  they  went  to  teach  English 
teacher  and  asked  him  to  tell  his  classes 
that  each  contribution  would  be  a  factor  in 
raising  the  mark.  The  editors  then,  con- 
fident of  the  result  of  this  plan,  spent  a 
week  in  resting  and  sharpening  pencils  in 
anticipation  of  the  waves  of  contributions 
which  they  were  sure  would  try  to  flood 
them.  The  school,  almost  to  a  man,  had 
promised  to  contribute.  However,  either 
the  mail  box  was  ransacked  and  all  of  its 
valuable  contents  were  removed  or  the 
compositions  were  not  sent. 

Future  editors,  we  are  sure,  will  take 
heed  and  adopt  this  plan. 


One  of  the  eternal  problems  of  executive 
committees  and  Elchanite  staffs  has  been 
the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  student  body 
There  is  one  form  of  cooperation,  consisting 
of  moral  aid,  which  can  be  contributed  by 
every  student,  freshman  or  senior,  and  for 
the  lack  of  which  there  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse. It  requires  only  a  certain  degree  of 
pride  and  self-respect  for  one's  self  and 
one's  school. 

Students,  try  and  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  your  school,  for  your  organiza- 
tion, for  the  executives  of  the  organization. 
If  you  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  various 


We  were  again  faced  by  the  eternal  ques- 
tion of  financing  the  magazine.  A  month 
had  passed  but  only  a  few  dollars  had  been 
collected.  Nothing  daunted,  we  resorted 
to  strategy.  A  huge  poster  with  movable 
figures  began  to  excite  the  classes  to  com- 
pete in  the  buying  of  magazines.  Another 
poster  puzzled  the  school  for  a  week, 
and  then  announced  the  rules  for  a  new 
contest,  the  race  for  the  position  of  adver- 
tising manager. 

The  plans  worked.  In  two  months  we 
had  received  enough  ads,  and  more,  due 
greatly  to  the  zeal  of  the  aspirants  for  the 
position  on  the  staff.  The  little  figures  had 
also  helped  to  raise  the  percentage  of  cir- 
culation greatly. 

We  leave  these  devices  to  future  editors, 
and  leave  them  also  the  problem  of  con- 
ducting a  contest  for  contributions. 


It  is  really  indicative  of  unusual  literary 
ability  for  anyone  to  be  able  to  write  both 
prose  an  poetry  equally  well.  William 
Margolis  by  winning  both  essay  and  poetry 
contests  this  term  has  thrown  light  upon 
his  former  record  of  literary  achievements. 
May  he  continue  in  the  way  he  has  chosen 
for  himself — a  way  in  which  he  excels  by 
far  the  average  student. 


Many,  indeed,  were  the  hours  that 
Joseph  B.  Strum  and  Jonas  Lacks  spent 
over  the  typewriter  with  aching  and  smart- 
ing finger  tips,  typing  and  retyping  manu- 
scripts. We  heartily  thank  them,  and  hope 
that  their  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain; 
that  the  rest  of  the  school  is  equally  appre- 
ciative of  what  they  have  done. 
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The  Students'  Organization. 

Samuel  Marantz 
President— S.  O.  T.  A.  H.  S. 


The  G.  O.  is  at  present  an  established 
institution.  The  pioneer  administration 
which  toiled  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  G.  O.  have  reason  to  be  proud  ; 
those  later  executives  who  have  helped 
make  the  G.  O.  what  it  is  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

Directing  the  activities  of  the  G.  O.  is 
no  easy  matter ;  no,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
becoming  even  more  difficult.  Each  term 
the  activities  of  the  organization  become 
more  and  more  numerous;  each  term  a  new 
branch  of  activity  opened ;  and  each  term 
the  number  of  students  in  our  school  rap- 
idly multiplies  and  the  older  branches  and 
activities  must  necessarily  expand  to  admit 
these  newcomers.  Each  term,  therefore, 
the  work  of  managing  these  activities  be- 
comes more  difficult ;  the  former  simple 
G.  O.  is  now  a  maze  of  complex  depart- 
ments and  each  department  has  its  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved.  All  this  work 
— of  directing  activities,  of  managing,  and 
of  organizing — falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  executive  commitee. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee must  meet  the  problems  of  student 
cooperation.  This  semester  too,  has  "co- 
operation" been  drilled  into  the  students, 
and  still  the  lack  of  it  is  acute.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  nevertheless  sorrowful  truth, 
that  the  only  time  the  student  is  interested 
in  the  G.  O.  is  during  the  election.     After 


the  election  the  G.  O.,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  his  affair.  Enough  talk  and 
energy  has  been  spent  upon  this  matter,  but 
still  each  Executive  Committee  has  left  the 
problem  unsolved.  The  best  officers  can 
do,  and  must  do,  is  to  urge  cooperation 
until  the  student  has  learned  to  obey  and 
to  do  so. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  some  of 
the  important  problems  of  the  officers  of  the 
G.  O.  so  that  the  student  may  get  an  inner 
light  into  the  workings  of  the  G.  O.  Many 
understand  and  look  at  the  G.  O.  from 
a  new  point  of  view.  The  G.  O.  in  its 
present  form  has  so  completely  enveloped 
tlie  student  that  it  has  incorporated  in  him, 
that  it  is  a  very  part  of  him,  and  he  would 
be  unable  to  get  along  without  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  student  to  interest  him- 
self to  a  greater  degree  in  the  G.  O.,  to 
learn  more  of  its  workings  and  its  prob- 
lems, and  help  with  all  his  efforts  to  solve 
them.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  cooperation.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  visit  to  the  council  meeting  every 
two  weeks  will  unfold  before  the  eyes  of 
the  bewildered  students  a  multitude  of  new 
visions,  a  host  of  discussions,  debates,  and 
accomplishments.  ^ 

My  parting  word  to  the  members  of  the 
organization  is  that  they  really  try  and 
complete  what  my  predecessors  and  I  have 
begun  and  really  learn  more  of  the  G.  O. 
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and  its  activities.  As  for  future  officers, 
I  would  advise  them  to  understand  fully 
the  difficult  work  before  them ;  that  no  one 
sfiould  undertake  the  responsible  position 
of  an  executive  oifxer  who  does  not  feel 
fully  capable  of  successfully  performing  the 
required  duties. 

I  leave  this  message  behind  me  as  my  last 

official  act  as  president  of  the  G.  O.,  but 

it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  anything  but 

an  interested  and  sympathizing  observer  of 

the  efforts  of  the  G.  O.  in  the  future. 


Discipline  Squad 
In  passing  over  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  G.  O.,  I  must  limit 
myself  to  the  briefest  discussion  of  their 
accomplishments.  Probably  the  first  func- 
tion of  the  G.  O.,  which  had  had  direct 
contact  with  the  students  themselves,  is  the 
Discipline  Squad.  The  squad,  on  duty  all 
day,  and  composed  of  carefully-picked 
members  of  the  school,  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Captain  Kosut  and  Lieuten- 
ant Jezer.  Especial  care  was  taken  in  the 
introduction  of  several  new  men  from  the 
lower  classes.  These  new  squadmen,  who 
showed  great  promise  for  the  future,  were 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  pre- 
paring and  training  them  for  work  in  fu- 
ture squads.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  training  of  these  men  has  turned 
out  to  be  very  successful,  and  they  have 
fully  grasped  the  principles  of  discipline 
and  sanitation,  which  is  a  perquisite  of 
every  member  of  the  squad. 

Debating   Council 
The  Debating  Council,   under  the  cap- 
able hand  of  Mr.  Rackman,  has  been  kept 
busy  to  the  very  last  day  of  the  term.   The 


council  reports  that  the  number  of  debates 
held  this  term  has  gone  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  and  that  there  has  been  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  chosen  for  debate.  The 
schedule  committee,  which  arranges  all  de- 
bates, had  prepared  a  complete  and  interest- 
ing program  of  debates  on  educational  and 
timely  topics.  Much  of  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  debating  is  due  to  the  work 
of   the  council. 

Supply  Store  Cominittee 
The  supply  store,  an  economic  function 
of  the  G.  O.,  speaks  for  itself  in  the  report 
of  Vice-President  Strum.  The  store  takes 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the 
matter  of  school  supplies.  As  an  official 
branch  of  the  G.  O.,  it  has  the  privilege  of 
buying  all  sorts  of  school  merchandise  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  The  store,  in  of- 
fering its  wares  to  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, sells  at  practically  cost  price 
and  is  consequently,  of  decided  advantage 
to  the  student,  as  a  glance  at  the  financial 
statement  of  the  store  will  show.  The 
store  is  under  the  care  of  two  business-like 
assistants  who  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
able  management. 

Athletic  Council 
To  give  the  barest  outline  of  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Athletic  Council  would  be  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  review  of  G.  O. 
activities.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
the  council  has  provided  a  very  interesting 
schedule  for  the  classes,  the  details  of  which 
are  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the  magazine, 
^rhe  increasing  popularity  of  athletics  in 
the  school  may  render  it  necessary  in  the 
future  for  the  athletic  manager  to  obtain 
an  additional  gymnasium,  so  spirited  have 
the  contests  become,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Athletic  Council. 
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The  First  Assembly 

Though  the  political  phase  of  our  school 
life  commenced  rather  late  in  the  term, 
owing  to  the  many  holidays  which  take 
place  during  September  and  October, 
nevertheless,  probably  on  account  of  the 
long  summer  vacation,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students  waxed  high  with  the  prospect 
of  the  coming  G.  O.  elections.  The  usual 
procedure  in  the  elections  consists  of  the 
convocation  of  an  assembly  of  the  entire 
school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enlighten 
the  students  on  thej  respective  merits  of  the 
various  candidates,  followed  by  the  elec- 
tions proper.  It  has,  however,  become  an 
established  precedent  for  Doctor  Safir, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  to  address 
the  student  body  upon  topics  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  school  in  general. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  ex-president 
Winer,  Frank  T.  Kosut,  chairman  of  the 
election  committtee  presided.  He  immedi- 
ately introuced  Dr.  Safir  who  explained 
to  the  students  the  changes  which  would 
go  into  effect  in  connection  with  the  final 
examinations  and  Regents.  In  conlcusion 
Dr.  Safir  exhorted  the  students  to  take  his 
words  to  heart  and  do  their  utmost  to  make 
the  coming  semester  successful  in  scholastic 
as  well  as  in  extra-curricular  fields. 

Chairman  Kosut,  after  expressing  a  few 
words  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Safir,  proceeded  to 
the  regular  business  of  the  assembly.  He 
straightway  called  on  Sylvan  Saffer,  the 
representative  of  Samuel  Marantz,  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  He  was  followed 
by  Sanders  Tofilovsky  who  spoke  for 
Nathan  Susskind,  the  only  other  aspirant 
for  the  position  of  chief  executive  of  the  G. 
O.  There  being  no  opposition  to  Joseph  B. 
Strum  for  the  vice-presidency,  the  next 
speaker  was  Morris  Eisenberg  who  pleaded 
for  William  Margolis  for  the  office  of  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  next  two  speak- 
ers    were     Harold     R.     Greenblatt     and 


David  Miller  who  advocated  Morris 
Laub  and  Israel  Weisberger,  respectively, 
for  the  same  post.  The  superiority  of 
Moses  Mescheloff  for  the  editorship  was 
so  apparent  that  no  other  candidate  had 
entered  the  field.  Consequently,  the  next 
speakers  were  Robert  Marcus  who  sup- 
ported Morris  Broyde  for  the  athletic 
managership,  and  Philip  Gordis  represent 
ing  Harry  Ellis,  the  other  candidate  foi 
that  place.  At  that  point  the  assembly  was 
closed. 

The  Second  Assembly 

Not  long  after  the  first  assembly  another 
was  held  by  the  order  of  Dr.  Safir  who 
said  that  he  had  information  of  great  im- 
portance to  convey  to  the  students.  This 
time  the  newly-elected  president,  Samuel 
Marantz,  presided.  With  very  few  pre- 
liminaries he  introduced  Dr.  Safir,  the 
only  speaker  of  the  evening. 

With  his  characteristic  force  and  sim- 
plicity, Dr.  Safir  laid  before  the  students  an 
outline  of  the  system,  which  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  joining  of  the  Hebrew  de- 
partment of  the  Yeshiva'  to  the  high  school 
branch.  He  clearly  explained  to  the 
students  that  thereafter  all  thosei  attending 
the  Hebrew  department  of  the  high  school 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  reg- 
ulations thereof.  He  pointed  out  also  that 
just  as  four  years  of  English  is  required  for 
graduation,  so  in  the  future  a  four-year 
course  in  Hebrew  would  be  prescribed  for 
which  points  would  be  awarded  accord- 
ingly. 

Then  Dr.  Safir  read  a  letter  that  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Grinstein,  for- 
mer administrative  clerk  of  the  high  school. 
Mr.  Grinstein  had  gone  to  Palestine  for 
his  health  and  he  wrote  that  he  was  rapidly 
recovering — a  fact  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  the  stuents,  for  Mr.  Grin- 
i  stein  is  greatly  beloved  by  them. 
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Admonishing  the  students  to  be  very 
careful  in  their  work  and  in  their  attend- 
ance in  the  Hebrew  department,  and  ad- 
vising them  to  study  intensely  during  the 
term  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
"time-off"  before  examinations,  Dr.  Safir 
concluded  with  the  hope  that  the  students 
would  act  on  his  advice. 

Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Discipline 
Squad,  the  assembly  was,  as  Dr.  Safir  said, 
one,  of  the  most  skilfully  managed  that  we 
have  ever  had. 


Rabbi  Dr.  Leo  Jung 

Indeed,  he  was  all  that*:  we  expected  him 
to  be — a  modern  Jewish  Rabbi  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  His  forceful  and  mag- 
netic personality  was  augmented  by  his 
poise  and  his  neat  appearance.  His  cheer- 
ful smile  went  far  towards  increasing  the 
interest  of  his  hearers  in  what  he  said. 

Omitting  all  the  customary  lengthy 
greetings,  he  began  his  lecture  on  "Science 
and  Religion."  He  spoke  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, discussing  his  subject-matter  from 
all  angles.  Practically  all  the  questions 
that  are  raised  against  our  Torah  he  re- 
futed. He  spoke  in  a  calm,  conversational 
tone.  He  did  not  plead  with  us ;  he  simply 
presented  the  facts.  Yet,  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  did  he  marshal  them  that  by  force 
of  pure  logic  and  reasoning  he  convinced 
us. 

The  quintessence  of  his  lecture  was  that 
science  never  was  in  conflict  with  our 
Torah,  and  that  science  can  never  assume 
an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  it.  In 
conclusion,  he  entreated  us  to  abide  by  and 
conform  with  the  precepts  and  ideals  of 
the  Torah — the  eternal  Torah. 


Chanukah  Week 

The  holy  walls  of  the  synagogue  have 
never  seen  such  impressive  ceremonies  as 
those  which  took  place  during  the  week  of 
Chanukah,  nor  heard  such  awe-inspiring 
addresses  as  those  which  were  delivered 
during  the  same  week.  Our  synagogue  was 
brilliantly  illumined  and  abuzz  with  the 
hum  of  enthusiastic  Yeshivah  students 
whispering  excitedly  to  one  another  with 
great  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  entire  assemblage  was  suddenly 
hushed.  President  Marantz  ascended  the 
platform  and  introduced  our  beloved  in- 
structor, Dr.  Stern.  As  soon  as  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  subsided  Dr.  Stern  im- 
mediately launched  into  a  well-delivered 
address  on  the  significance  of  Chanukah. 
He  compared  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabeans  with  those  which  confront  us  to- 
day. He  warned  us  to  watch  against  in- 
ternal enemies  as  well  as  against  the  ex- 
ternal ones.  In  a  stirring  conclusion  he 
impressed  upon  us  the  need  of  a  united 
Jewry  with  unity  in  both  mind  and  action. 

The  evening  services  then  began.  Near 
the  end  of  the  services  amid  a  reverent 
silence  the  candles  were  lit.  Then  the 
students  returned  to  their  classes. 

These  assemblies  were  held  the  entire 
week.  However,  only  on  the  first  two  days 
did  Dr.  Stern  address  us.  To  many  of  us 
these  gatherings  lost  their  charm  on  the 
days  on  which  he  did  not  speak  to  us. 
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^Recognition 
The  third  year  German  class  presented 
its  beloved  teacher,  IMr.  Eugene  Jackson, 
with  a  set  of  book-ends.  In  appreciation 
of  the  kind  friendship  and  of  the  broad 
knowledge  they  received  under  his  guid- 
ance, it  has  been  prompted  to  show  some 
sign  of  its  gratitude.  It  most  sincerely 
■\^"ishes  J\lr.  Jackson  a  life  of  happiness  in 
which  he  will  continue  to  imbue  the  classes 
following  with  his  inspiration. 


Sixteen  poems  of  various  kinds  were  sub- 
mitted. Proceeding  according  to  the  rules, 
the  staff  rejected  eight  and  presented 
the  remainder  to  the  judges — the  members 
of  the  English  department.  After  careful 
deliberation,  the  judges  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions: 

"My  Ideal"  by  William  Margolis  won 
the  prize.  "Awake,  My  People"  by  David 
Miller  and  "Illusions"  by  Morris  Eisen- 
berg  received  honorable  mentions. 


The  Poetry  Contest 

It  has  become  a  custom  for  the  Elchanite 
to  award  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  contri- 
buted to  that  magazine.  This  term  was 
no  exception.  The  G.  O.  concil,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Baym,  the 
originator  of  the  poetrj-  contest,  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  prize  for  the  winner. 

The    rules    of    the    contest,    which    were 
drawn  up  by  the  staif  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  members  of  the  school  may  par- 
ticipate. 

2.  Each  contestant  may  contribute  as 
many  poems  as  he  desires. 

3.  All  poems  are  to  be  collected  by  the 
staif  and  only  those  possessing  some  value 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  judges. 

4.  One  grand  prize  (in  books)  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winner.  The  writers  of 
the  two  next  best  poems  will  receive  hon- 
orable mentions. 

5.  No  manuscripts  will  be  accepted  after 
Tuesday,  December  15,  1925. 


The  Essay  Contest 


One  of  the  innovations  with  which  this 
term  has  been  replete  is  the  essay  contest. 
The  G.  O.  council,  thinking  that  the  es- 
says were  as  important  a  part  of  the  mag- 
azine as  the  poems,  resolved  to  give  a  sim- 
ilar prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on 
any  subject  whatsoever.  The  rules  of  both 
contests  were  alike. 

Fifteen  essays  were  received  by  the  El- 
chanite staff  and  seven  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges.  The  results  were 
surpirising.  William  ]\Iargolis,  the  winner 
of  the  poetry  contest  was  also  adjudged 
the  winner  of  the  essay  contest,  his  con- 
tribution, entitled  "Then  and  Now,"  being 
considered  the  best.  "The  Book  and  the 
Sword"  by  Nathan  Susskind  and  "Learn- 
ing and  its  Reward"  by  Harry  Goldberg 
received  honorable  mentions. 
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Mr.  Lleberman's  Message  to  the 
Students  of  the  Talmudical  Academy. 


I  find  it  very  difficult  to  respond  prop- 
erly to  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on 
me.  After  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  I  should  have  become  acclim- 
ated I  find  myself  still  a  little  stunned— 
happily  stunned. 

It  is  generally  expected — isn't  it — that 
the  teacher  to  whom  a  book  is  dedicated 
by  a  group  of  graduates  should  hold  forth 
in  sounding  phrases,  and  give  advice.  Such 
is  my  faith  in  your  general  excellence  that 
I  shall  refrain  entirely. 

You  are  a  group  of  serious  enough 
young  men.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  you 
are  a  bit  too  serious  and  that  there  should 
be  more  play  in  your  lives.  I  pray  that 
life's  burdens  may  not  rest  too  heavily  on 
your  shoulders. 


Your  worthy  editor,  for  whose  fine  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  soul  I  entertain  great 
respect  and  admiration,  has  suggested, 
since  many  essays  appear  in  the  Elchanite, 
that  I  use  the  'Essay'  as  my  theme — the 
essay  as  related  to  serious  minded  Jewish 
young  men.  The  relation  is  too  obvious. 
Much  paper  can  be  spared  by  not  writing 
about  it.  Let  me,  rather  use  the  space  you 
have  alloted  to  me  to  wish  you  well.  Asso- 
ciation with  you  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  a  pleasure.  The  hours  I  have  been 
privileged  to  spend  with  you  have  been 
all  too  few.  May  you  be  granted  vision 
to  see  your  goal  clearly  before  you ;  may 
you  have  the  will  to  reach  that  goal ;  may 
you  have  strength  and  patience  to  persist 
r.nd  finally  may  your  labors  meet  with  suc- 
cess. Failing  that,  God  grant  you  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fitness  of  things  that  you 
may  not  feel  disappointment  too  keenly. 
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MY   IDEAL 


William  Margolis 


What  I  pray  for  and  desire, 
Is  not  treasure — stores  of  gold, 
Just  a  soul  that  can  inspire, 
And  a  heart  that   grows  not  old. 

Just  a  spot  where  I  may,  after 
My  day's  toil  is  at  an  end. 
Hear  gay  children's   silver  laughter, 
Watch  the  sun  in  gold  descend. 

Just  a  rivulet  to  greet  me, 
When  I  pass  through  field  or  mead, 
Just  a  friendly  smile  to  greet  me. 
And  a  poet's  lines  to  read. 

In  my  homeland  live  and  labor. 
As  my  guide  the  sky  above, 
Just   a  palmgrove  as  my  neighbor, 
As  mv  friend,  the  one  I  love. 
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AWAKE,  MY  PEOPLE 

David  Miller 

My  people  from  your  sleep  awake ! 
Arise  from  out  your  slumbers  deep ! 
The  sun  above  is  shining  bright, 
Night  has  gone   and  day  is  come ! 

Arise  and  grasp  within  your  hand 
The  spade  that  blessed  land  to  work, 
',For   which    your    fathers,    burden-bowed 
Have  sighed   and   prayed  through   passing 
years). 

But  oh  ye  Jews   who   fame  have   gained, 
Say  wherefore  are  ye  known  to  men. 
As  German,  French,  but  not  as  Jews ! 
Then  rise,  proclaim  to  them  that  ye 
Have  from  the  Jewish  people  sprung! 

Oh  artists,  poets,  men  of  lords  and  paints ! 
Why  will  you  beauty  seek 
i  n  Grecian  myths  and'  Roman  gods  ? 
Dead     things     which     neither     lived     nor 

breathed ! 
To  Judah's  holy  land  escape 
To  paint  those  scenes  abounding  there. 

Ye  poets,  sing  of  Jewish  things. 
Of  Hebrew  ancients,  men  of  fame, 
Who  left  their  stamp  upon  the  world. 
And  sing  of  Judah's  rugged  hills — 
Esdraelon's  flowered  fields. 

Ye  scholars  who  for  knowledge  thirst. 
Of  Jewish  learning  deeply  drink, 
Besides  the  studies  which  you  know. 
Arise  to  work  as   Hebrews   true ! 
Ye  Jews  were  born  and  Jews  remain ! 


ILLUSIONS 

Morris   Eisenberg 

1 

Strewn   like   blades   of   grass  lay   Croesus' 

wealth. 
Contritely    bowing    'neath    my    gold-shoed 

feet. 
Nectar    softly    stole    upon    my    form    by 

stealth, 
Caressed    me   warmly,    made    me    feel    its 

sweet. 
Ah!  those  riches  and  that  sweetness,  real, 

oh  real  't'id  seem. 
Till  I  awoke  and  to  my  sorrow  found  it 

but  a  dream. 

2 
Like  clinging  leeches,  clung  my  friends  by 

score, 
And  all  did  suck  and  ravish  on  my  store. 
By  day  and  night,  they  swarmed  anear  my 

side ; 
True   friends!      Never  left  my  ears   their 

constant  drone. 
But    Fate's    balm    breeze    soon    lulled    its 

soothing  ride; 
Good    friends!      Ragged,    poor,    I    roamed 

along,   alone. 

3 
Mock'ry !  Mock'ry,  loathsome  is  thy  scorn. 
As  from  flowered  paths  I  shrink  thy  luring 

view. 
Up,  you  raise  man's  hopes  to  heaven's  hue. 
Down,   like  lead  you  drop  them — all  for- 
lorn. 
Like  fireflies  your  visions  'droitly  lark. 
But  when  anear  will  vanish  in  the  dark. 


LEAVES    AND     MEN 

Hast     seen     'mid     the     wind  -  storms     of 

Autumn, 
How  leaves  are  then  blown  all  about, 
How  some  rise  above  the  occasion, 
While  others  will  cling  close  to  earth? 

So  men  'mid  the  wind-storms  of  Life, 


David  Miller 
Are  blown  in  great  eddies  about. 
A  few  rise  above  the  great  trouble. 
And  others  will  fall  and  are  torn. 
Some  will  rise  above  the  occasion. 
While  others  are  trampled  like  dust. 
And,  dust,  are  then  whirled  all  about. 
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PRIZE     ESSAY 
T  h  en    and  Now 

William  Margolis. 


Is  it  true  that,  though  at  one  time  the 
Jewish  nation  possessed  heroes,  today  these 
heroes  have  entirely  disappeared  ?  Is  it 
true  that  the  long,  dark,  bitter  Goluth  has 
robbed  the  Jewish  nation  of  its  heroism, 
the  dearest  and  noblest  virtue  a  nation  can 
possess?  Is  it  true  that  the  Jewish  nation 
has  become  externally  disrupted,  divided 
into  many  factions,  like  so  many  atoms 
which  struggle  with  each  other  in  the 
whirlwind  of  life,  which  have  caused  the 
Jewish  nation  to  become  but  the  semblance 
of  its  former  self,  thus  depriving  it  of  its 
magnetic  power  of  attraction  ? 

We  have  pessimists  enough  who  reply 
in  the  affirmative  to  these  questions.  They 
have  ceased  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  na- 
tion can  be  set  up  again,  and  they  advise 
us  to  hasten  the  assimilative  process  which 
has  enveloped  us,  so  that  we  may  be  fused 
with  our  neighbors;  become  obliterated  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  suggest  that  each 
of  us  individually  keep  his  own  safety  as 
best  he  can  by  delivering  himself  into  the 
clutches  of  an  unkind  fate  without  offer- 
ing stubborn  resistance,  and  that  each  of 
us  cast  himself  spontaneously  into  the  new 
world,  allow  himself  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  new  sphere,  and  peacefully  adapt  him- 
self to  the  conditions  of  the  new  life. 

We  have  pessimists  who  prophesy  that 
the  antagonism  created  by  the  past  year 
among  the  Jews  of  the  various  belligerent 
nations,  has  not  ended  with  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  never  will  end.  The 
English,  the  French,  and  the  Russian 
Jews,  that  is,  the  Jews  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries, will  have  no  dealings  with  the  Jews 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
bond  of  nationalism  which  until  recently 
kept  them  together  has  been  torn  asunder 


and  they  will  have  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other.  Our  new  prophets  go 
still  farther!  They  maintain  that  the  an- 
tagonism among  these  groups  will  deal  a 
deathblow  to  even  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion whose  superstructure  is  founded  on 
nationalism.  Zionist  Congresses  will  be- 
come an  impossibility  and  the  sublime  ideal 
of  a  Universal  Jewish  Unity  will  hence- 
forth belong  to  the  historic  past. 

Were  there  any  truth  in  this  prophecy, 
were  it  fulfilled,  it  would  prove  that  the 
Jewish  nation  lacks  the  cement,  the  po- 
tential energy,  the  hidden  heroism  without 
which  no  nation  can  exist.  The  Zionist 
movement  in  the  last  few  decades  would 
be  similar  to  a  volcano  which  belches  forth 
before   being  extinguished. 

Fortunately,  this  prophecy  is  false  and 
never  will  be  fulfilled.  The  prophet  who 
uttered  it  lives  far  from  and  does  not  un- 
derstand the  people  about  whom  he  pro- 
phesies. He  does  not  know  its  soul,  does 
not  feel  its  heart-beat,  and  his  utterances 
merely  reflect  the  pessimistic  sentiments  of 
a  very  small  Jewish  group — one  of  the 
small  Jewish  sects  who  have  long  ceased 
to  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  their 
brethren  and  who  revive  only  when  a  cata- 
strophe befalls  the  Jews.  This  small  group 
has  long  lost  its  faith  in  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional heroism,  and  maintains  that  the 
Jewish  Nation  is  destroyed  and  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  begin  preparing  its  tomb- 
stone. 

He  who  has  closely  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jew  in  the  last  few  decades, 
who  has  listened  intently  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Jewish  masses,  must  admit  that  in 
recent  years  the  bond  of  nationalism 
among  the  various  scattered  portions  of  the 
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Jewish  literature,  both  Hebrew  and  Yid- 
dish, has  made  greater  progress  in  the  last 
few  decades  than  in  the  entire  "Haskalah" 
epoch.  It  has  become  more  vigorous,  more 
instructive,  richer  in  subject-matter, 
broader,  more  artistic.  And  since  litera- 
ture must  draw  its  nourishment  from  life, 
we  can  see  in  its  development  the  best 
proof  that  Jewish  life  has  become  richer 
in  both  a  national  and  spiritual  sense. 
Literary  accomplishments,  lacking  national 
spirit  and  spiritual  flame,  make  no  im- 
pression. They  are  abortive  accomplish- 
ments whose  appearance  is  not  perceptible 
and  whose  disappearance  is  not  noticed. 

Jewish  heroism,  in  recent  years,  has 
adopted  a  new  form.  It  has  begun  to 
be  constructive  by  emancipating  itself 
from  its  own  Goluth.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  Goluth  heroism 
and  the  emancipated  heroism.  The  eman- 
cipated heroism  is  productive;  it  creates 
in  life  certain  prominent  values  whose 
worth  can  be  ascertained.  The  Goluth 
heroism,  the  enslaved  heroism,  may  possess 
the  same  power  but  no  one  notices  it,  for 
its  power  is  exhausted  that  it  might  not 
be  suppressed  by  an  opposing  force.  The 
emancipated  heroism  creates  the  hero  who 
admires  and  is  admired;  the  Goluth  hero- 
ism makes  the  martyr  who  arouses  more 
pity  than  admiration,  more  sympathy  than 
amazement.  The  hero  and  the  martyr;  the 
emancipated  life  presents  us  with  heroes, 
the  Goluth  life  with  martyrs.  We  laud 
the  hero,  we  eulogize  the  martyr.  When 
we  mention  the  hero  we  say:  "Al  hanissim 
veal  hagvuros."  When  we  mention  the 
martyr  we  say,  "Ail  molay  rachamim." 
The  former  inspires  us  with  courage  and 
hope ;  the  latter  makes  us  mournful  and 
sad.  In  reality  the  hero  and  the  martyr 
possess  the  same  strength,  but  the  form 
in  which  it  reveals  itself  depends  upon  the 
conditions    in    which    we    live.     Heroism ij 


must  possess  its  own  soil.  On  foreign  soil 
it  transforms  itself  into  martyrdom,  it  is 
enveloped  within  itself,  and  is  revealed 
only  in  obstinacy.  Obstinacy,  however,  is 
not  noticed  as  easily  or  revered  as  much 
as  heroism. 

Therefore,  the  heroism  of  a  nation  in 
exile  is  underestimated.  Silence,  patience, 
endurance  and  suffering  do  not  evoke  ad- 
miration, though  it  is  well-known  that 
they  are  emblematic  of  great  spiritual 
strength.  The  world  loves  the  hero.  It  is 
therefore  not  astonishing  that  even  we 
have  in  some  degree  lost  our  esteem  for 
our  own  nation.  We  have  lost  faith  in  its 
power,  for  the  martyrs  have  obscured  the 
heroes.  Martyrs  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes ;  heroes  we  are  compelled  to  sum- 
mon from  the  old,  forgotten  generation. 
It  is  impossible  to  rear  successfully  the 
youth  on  narrative  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution. The  youth  demands  something 
more  cheerful,  something  that  sparkles  and 
glitters,  that  arouses  and  attracts,  that 
calls  and  re-awakens  to  new  life  and  to 
new  heroism. 

Our  long  Goluth  history  solely  lacks 
moments  which  might  inspire  and  revive 
•X  healthy  and  vigorous  youth.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  period  of  the  new  Jewish, 
Palestinian  habilitation,  where  passive 
Jewish  heroism  has  reconverted  itself  into 
active  heroism,  where  the  constructive 
power  has  again  become  prominent — I  am 
convinced  that  this  period  will  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  our  youth  not  only  where 
new  life  is  being  developed,  but  also  in  tlie 
Goluth  countries.  It  is  evident  that  we 
shall  have  something  to  point  to — we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  the  children  of  tomorrow, 
not  only  of  men  who  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  crushed,  but  also  of  men 
who  were  inspired  by  a  sublime  national 
and  spiritual  ideal,  and  who  were  anim- 
\  ated  by  a  power  to  build  a  new  future. 
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We  have  as  yet  not  come  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  this  new  period  for  we  live 
in  it  ourselves ;  we  lack  the  perspective. 

Let  us  take  no  stock  in  the  prophesies 
of  our  pessimists.  I  believe  that  the  Jews 
of  different  nationalities  will  not  be  angry 
with  each  other  forever.     There  are  other 


active  influences  at  work  within  Jewry — 
the  productive  spirit,  the  spirit  which  calls 
and  demands  unity  is  again  revived.  From 
these  active  Jewish  factions  some  spirit 
must  arise  to  counteract  the  ideas  pro- 
claimed by  our  pessimists. 


THE  BOOK  AND  THE  SWORD 


Natha?i   Susskind 


There  is  a  story  in  the  Talmud  about 
a  rabbi  whom  the  Romans  charged  with 
having  violated  the  decree  which  forbade 
the  teaching  of  the  Torah  and  with  hav- 
ing taken  up  arms  against  the  government. 
The  rabbi  pleaded  innocence  and  said  that 
the  charges  were  false.  "I  cannot  be 
guilty  of  both,"  he  said.  "If  I  am  a  man 
of  the  book,  a  teacher  of  the  Torah,  I 
cannot  be  a  swordsman ;  and  if  I  am  a 
swordsman,  I  cannot  be  a  man  of  letters." 
The  book  and  the  sword  are  two  incom- 
patible elements,  two  rivaling  forces, 
struggling  for  the  rule  of  the  earth. 

The  Jews  are  the  people  of  the  book  ; 
the  gentiles,  the  people  of  the  svi'ord.  The 
Jews  gave  the  world  the  Bible.  This  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  retained  in  addition 
to  their  codes  of  law  and  morals.  Their 
motto  was,  "Might  makes  right,"  and  this 
yoke  the  world  has  struggled  for  centuries 
to  get  rid  of,  but  has  not  yet  done  so.  It 
left  to  the  world  the  example  of  how  to 
make  empires  and  subdue  defenseless  peo- 
ple by  the  sword.  While  the  Jew  preached 
brotherly  love,  they  upheld  the  doctrine, 
"Thou  shalt  live  by  thy  sword."  One  of 
the  names  of  the  Jewish  God  is  Peace, 
while  one  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods 
is  Mars — war.  To  the  Jew,  war  even  for? 
a  just  cause  is  abominable.  David,  thej 
greatest  of  Jewish  kings,  the  pious  psalm- 
ist,   refrained    from   building    the   Templel 


because  he  had  been  a  warrior  and  had 
shed  blood.  To  the  gentile,  however,  every 
war  is  just.  "But  my  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  is  his  slogan.  The  Jew  has  been 
the  teacher  of  the  world,  the  champion  of 
progress,  the  apostle  of  peace ;  the  gentile, 
the  pillager,  the  ravager  of  civilization. 

But,  one  may  object,  have  not  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  a  culture,  a  book,  as 
you  call  it?  Yes,  they  have  left  a  book, 
one  part  of  which  forms  that  wonderful 
code  which  has  kept  the  world  enslaved 
ever  since.  Another  part  of  that  book  are 
the  classics.  And  it  would  do  us  good  to 
compare  them  with  our  book.  Take,  for 
example,  Isaiah  and  Homer.  The  most 
beautiful  verses  of  the  former  deal  with 
universal  peace  and  justice;  those  of  the 
latter  exalt  war  and  iniquity.  Isiah  is 
filled  with  hope  that  the  nations  might 
yet  live  peacefully.  He  anticipates  the 
time  when  "swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
plowshares"  and  "one  nation  shall  not  raise 
a  sword  against  another,"  when  "man  shall 
not  harm  nor  cause  havoc,  for  the  earth 
shall  be  as  filled  with  knowledge  as  the 
water  covereth  the  sea."  Virtue  to  Isaiah 
means  charity,  justice,  refraining  from 
evil;  to  Homer  it  signifies  cunning,  rob- 
bery, wholesale  butchery.  The  Jewish 
hero  is  the  "conquerer  of  his  passion," 
while  the  gentile  hero  is  the  "usurper  of 
a  city." 
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There  was  rivalry  between  the  book  and! 
the     sword — and     the     sword    conquered. f 
The    Lilliputian    kingdom    of    Judea    was/! 
destroyed  by  the  mighty  sword  of  Rome. 
The     pygmy     of     a     nation     possessed     a  jU 
gigantic  book  which  it  took  along  into  ex-  Vf 
ile   and    offered    to    the    world.      But    the 
sword  scoffed  at  our  gift.     Instead,  man- 
kind  followed  the  example  of   Rome   and 
turned  animal.     Man  gave  way  to  his  low 
instinct  and  cut  the  throat  of  his  fellow- 
man.     The  sword  reigned  supreme. 

But  as  long  as  the  sword  was  dull  and 
killed  only  a  few  at  a  time,  people  still 
clung  to  it.  War  was  not  only  justified 
but  glorified.  Minstrels  sang  of  no  other 
theme  than  war,  and  history  knew  no  other 
hero.  Soon,  however,  the  sword  was 
sharpened.  The  bookman  had  revealed 
some  of  nature's  secrets  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity;  the  swordsman  stole  these 
secrets  and  turned  them  to  its  destruction. 
Science  which  was  to  elevate  to  a  higher 
standard  of  human  life  was  perverted  and 
used  to  perfect  machinery  to  destroy  man's 
life.  So,  with  airplanes  and  poison  gas  in 
the  air,  with  submarines  and  mines  in  the 
sea,  and  with  tanks  and  cannons  on  land 
the  World  War  began. 

The  atrocities  of  this  war  and  its  hor- 
rors are  beyond  description.  Man  actually 
bathed  in  blood.  Twenty  million  people 
were  murdered   and    twice   as   many  crip- 


pled. The  world  was  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
ruption. Then  it  was  that  man  began  to 
realize  that  if  civilization  were  to  exist, 
Isaiah,  not  Homer,  must  be  their  guide. 
People  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
problem  of  doing  away  with  the  sword. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  organized,  dis- 
armament conferences  were  held,  and  the 
outlawing  of  war  was  discussed.  And  no 
matter  how  sceptical  one  might  be  about 
the  League ;  no  matter  how  far  the  latter 
might  be  from  the  ideals  of  Isaiah,  one 
must  admit  that  a  tremendous  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 
No  matter  how  long  the  world  may  still 
cling  to  the  principles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  very  fact  that  the  war  was 
stripped  of  its  former  glory  is  enough  to 
let  one  hope  that  the  end  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  near.  Only  ten  years  ago  a  pa- 
cifist was  regarded  as  a  coward,  while  to- 
day it  is  the  chauvinist  who  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt. 

The  conception  of  a  hero,  too,  has 
changed.  Pedagogues  are  already  giving 
the  place  of  the  hero  to  him  who  enlight- 
ened mankind  with  his  truth  rather  than 
to  him  who  enslaved  it  by  force ;  to  him 
who  helped  better  the  world,  rather  than 
to  him  who  helped  disfigure  it.  Newton 
is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  Cromwell ; 
Pasteur,  the  place  of  Napoleon.  Verily, 
the  book  is  conquering  the  world. 


LEARNING  AND  ITS  REWARD 

Harry  Goldberg. 


Life  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  contest.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  race  there  are  usually 
many  participants,  but  as  the  race  advances 
the  weak,  the  irresolute,  the  fickle-minded 
drop  out;  those  who  are  untrained,  who 
can  bear  no  yoke  of  discipline,  who  need 
the  stimulus  of  applause  or  of  visible 
rewards,  grow  faint  and  weary  and  cease 
to  run. 


In  the  cloud  of  dust  which  indicates  the 
course  of  the  contest  there  is  left  only  the 
little  group  of  those  whose  sinews  are  of 
steel,  whose  wills  are  of  iron ;  they  care 
neither  for  applause  nor  for  rewards.  The 
cheers  become  so  inaudible  to  them  that 
they  soon  forget  the  spectators;  they  are  so 
intent  upon  putting  forth  their  full 
strength   that   they   cease   to   think  of   the 
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goal.  They  run  as  if  running  were  the 
object  of  life  and  nothing  else  were  worth 
while. 

And  when  they  run  thus,  forgetful  of 
all  save  the  speed  of  the  moment,  the 
seemingly  unexpected  reward  suddenly 
appears  close  at  hand.  They  cease  to  care 
for  compensation  in  the  strain  and  stress 
of  the  contest ;  but  soon  the  goal  shines 
clearly,  loud  cheers  thunder  about  them, 
and  flowers  rain  from  friendly  hands. 

Life^  is  exactly  the  same.  Although  it  is 
commonly  said  that  life  is  a  battlefield, 
many  of  us  do  not  take  it  seriously.  They 
hope  that  they  will  conquer  but,  alas,  they 
do  not  put  into  it  the  necessary  efforts 
without  which  victory  is  impossible.  The 
result  of  this  is  seen  daily.  They  drop  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  course  and  remain 
backwards  forever.  They  are  not  resolute 
enough  to  advance,  unless  persuaded  by 
the  immediate  sight  of  reward  or  loud 
applause. 

Some  competitors,  however,  are  of  a 
different  character.  They  advance  with 
so   much   zeal   and   fervor  that  thev  soon 


forget  the  goal  and  follow  their  course 
with  frenzied  speed.  They  have  now^  only 
one  purpose  in  mind  and  that  is  to  work, 
work,  and  work,  regardless  of  any  reward 
whatsoever.  Then,  when  they  become  in- 
different to  consequences ;  when  hard  labor 
becomes  their  natural  habit;  when  they  are 
determined  to  labor  for  the  sake  of  labor- 
ing, they  are  adequately  rewarded. 

This  picture  of  life  bears  a  great  signi- 
ficance for  us,  the  students  of  the  Yeshi- 
vah.  We  enter  the  Yeshivah  with  a  fixed 
goal  in  our  mind :  to  study  the  Talmud 
and  Holy  Scriptures  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm that  in  due  time  it  should  become 
part  of  us.  Our  great  scholars,  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Talmud,  have  excellently  de- 
picted the  course  of  Jewish  learning  in  the 
tew  but  meaningful  words, 

The  offering  of  a  reward  is  simply  a 
means  to  start  us  on  our  course,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  when  started  we  shall  not  need 
any  material  compensation  to  spur  us  on 
to  continue  our  studies.  The  study  which 
is  pursued,  not  the  reward,  is  the  real  and 
cnly   purpose   of   a   Yeshiva  students  life. 


THE  JEWISH  MOTHER 


'David  ^'rel 


When  she  has  claimed  her  first-born  to 
her  bosom;  when  she  has  experienced  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  motherhood ;  when  she 
has  felt  the  strength  of  those  heart-strings 
which  bind  her  to  that  "bit  of  life,"  then 
the  Jewess  reaches  her  highest  stage  of  de- 
velopment. From  then  on,  no  matter  what 
her  aims  in  life,  her  prime  interests  are  for 
her  son.  No  matter  what  her  other  wants 
may  be,  her  desires  are  those  which  she 
entertains  for  her  daughter. 

If  the  mother  is  an  orthodox  Jewess,  her 
faith  causes  her  maternal  love  to  mount  to 
le  clouds.  Her  great  desire  is  to  see  her 
son  become  a  learned  and  pious  Jew,  to 
see  her  daughter  mature  into  a  religious 
woman. 

Can  we  not  picture  her  as  she  stands, 
bowed,    perhaps,    by   the   troubles    of   life, 


stooped,  perhaps,  by  the  woes  of  existence? 
Can  we  not  see  as  she  hears  of  her  son's 
progress  in  learning,  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
faith  and  to  his  people  ?  Can  we  not  picture 
her  as  she  feels  that  nil  H  m  3  which 
is  known  to  the  woman  of  no  other  race  1 
The  very  expression  is  absent  in  the  tongues 
of  other  people! 

What  reasoning  can  explain  the  love 
which  a  mother  bears  for  her  child!  It 
needs  none.  The  woman  asks  for  no  rea- 
soning to  show  her  why  she  should  hold  it 
dear.  What  system  of  logic  can  be  applied 
to  this  phenomenon  ?  It  matters  not.  The 
mother  asks  for  no  enlightening  logic. 
What  philosophical  phraseology  can  be  hung 
on  this  presentation?  Of  what  avail  is 
philosophy  ?  She  only  knows  that  she  loves 
and       desires       to       love       her       child ! 
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BUT  HE  REMAINED 

^ax  ].  Wohlgdemter 


It  is  a  dreary,  frosty,  dark  winter  evening. 
The  long,  narrow  room,  the  "shtybel,"  is 
lighted  by  a  small  waxen  candle,  whose 
flickering  flame  throws  fantastic  shadows  on 
the  walls.  A  long  table,  covered  with  half- 
torn  books  and  leaves,  stands  along  the 
southern  wall  near  the  window. 

At  one  of  its  ends,  the  crouching  figure 
of  Chaim  the  'Masmid'  is  seen  bending 
over  the  open  'Gemorah,'  chanting  the  old 
yet  living  sayings  of  the  Sages,  the  "Hav- 
aios  De-Abaye  Ve-Rovo." 

He  has  now  forgotten  all  his  worries  and 
troubles.  The  world  around  him  does  not 
exist  for  him  any  more.  What  do  earthly 
riches  and  worldly  gains  mean  to  him  now! 
He  sees  only  one  purpose  in  life,  and  that 
is  the  study  of  God's  "Torah."  And  should 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  world  be  given  him 
in  exchange  of  his  "Torah,"  he  would  not 
even  stop  to  consider  the  proposal. 

But  soon  he  is  overpowered  by  a  nervous 
restlessness.  He  shoves  the  'Gemorah' 
aside,  leans  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
is  sunk  in  sorrowful  meditations. 

Only  a  short  time  has  elapsed ;  but  what 
a  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
'shtybel'  and  at  the  same  time  in  his  heart! 
How  weak  he  feels,  and  how  strong  he 
thinks  are  his  enemies? 

He  recollects  the  time  when  all  the  seats 
around  this  table  were  occupied  by  his 
friends,  the  former  "shtybel-bachurim." 
Then  did  he  feel  strong  and  courageous 
enough  to  undertake  the  quarrel  and  strive 
against  the  newcomers,  the  "Maskilim," 
who  ventured  to  break  from  the  united 
army   of   the    faithful   "shtybel-bachurim." 


But  now,  one  by  one,  the  'Yeshivah 
bachurim'  had  left  their  spiritual  home  and 
had  gone  out  to  seek  new  beliefs  and  new 
ideals.  He  meets  them  every  day.  They 
have  changed  their  hearts.  They  have 
come  to  be  the  enemies  of  him,  their  for- 
mer friend,  and  of  the  'shtybel',  their  old 
home. 

And  he?  He  would  not  venture  now  to 
debate  with  any  of  them,  for  he  himself  is 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  beliefs,  and  his  firm- 
ness is  shaken.  He  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  last  one  of  the  retreaters,  his  intimate 
friend  Moyshe  Lefkovitz,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  very  honest  and  reliable,  asking  him 
whether  he  found  contentment  in  his  new 
mode  of  life.  He  had  received  an  answer 
from  him,  but  had  not  yet  had  the  chance 
to  read  it. 

Chaim  turns  around ;  seeing  no  one  in 
the  room,  he  takes  a  scrap  of  paper  from 
his  pocket  and  reads  it  aloud : 


"My  dear  friend  Chaim, — 

You  have  asked  me  whether  I  found 
happiness  in  my  new  mode  of  life  with  my 
new  beliefs  and  ideals. 

Dear  Chaim,  the  very  fact  that  you 
wrote  to  me  shows  that  you  have  faith  and 
trust  in  our  old  friendship,  and  that  you 
are  sure  you  will  receive  a  true  and  object- 
ive answer  to  your  question.  So  do  I,  my 
friend,  and  the  answer  to  your  question  is: 
"NO !"  I  have  found  neither  happiness, 
nor  contentment,  nor  rest  in  my  new  home 
and  with  my  new  friends,  if  I  have  any. 

Dear  friend,  if  you  are  able  to  remain 
He  had  even  undertaken  a  debate  with  the  in  your  place  and  find  there  all  the  pleasures 
first  one  of  his  friends  to  leave  the  'shtybel,'  of  the  world  and  answers  to  all  the  prob- 
Avrohom  Markovsky,  in  which  he  had  been  lems  that  trouble  sol  many  minds,  if,  I  say, 
victorious  over  the  dangerous  ideas  of  his  you  are  able  to  shut  your  ears  to  the  call  of 
friend,  the  epicurean.  the    modern   world,   then    remain   in   your 
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place  at  rest,  and  contentment,  and — be 
sure — I  will  envy  you.  T  am  not  able  to 
do  it,  to  return  to  the  fountain  of  truth. 

Your  loving  friend, 

M.  Lefkowitz. 


Tears  flowed  from  Chaim's  eyes  as  he 
finished  this  letter.  He  opened  the  "Ge- 
morah'  again,  covered  her  old,  yellow 
leaves  with  kisses,  and  full  of  new  courage 
and  strength,  he  proceeded  to  rule  over  the 
deep  waters  of  the  'Talmud.' 

And  he  remained  .  .  . 


CHANUKAH  THOUGHTS 


Louis  Goldberg 


Chanukah  is  the  word  which  best  char- 
acterizes the  Jewish  nation.  Our  history 
is  full  of  Chanukahs.  We  received  the 
Torah  in  which  the  course  of  the  Jew's 
life  is  clearly  mapped  out.  We  were  to 
serve  as  a  "model  to  the  nations."  But  we 
disliked  the  task.  Indeed,  it  was  too 
lieavy  a  task  for  such  a  meager  nation  as 
ours  to  correct  the  sinful  world.  We 
speedily  assimilated ;  we  readily  threw  off 
our  yoke;  we  preferred  the  "golden  calf." 
When,  at  Sinai,  Moses  was  informed  of 
the  disaster,  he  quickly  rushed  down  and 
a  bitter  struggle  ensued.  The  Jews  re- 
turned to  God — the  first  Chanukah  in  our 
history ! 

Such  is  the  general  and  comparatively 
most  accurate  course  of  our  history.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  nation  which  zealously 
endeavored  to  throw  off  a  yoke  forced 
upon  it. 

It  is  the  history  of  a  nation  vv^hich  has 
always  striven  to  assimilate,  to  play  with 
the  worldly  toys ;  to  worship  foreign  gods ; 
above  all,  not  to  live  differently  than  its 
neighbors.  Indeed,  we  were  not  created  to 
be  leaders.  We  must  frequently  be  re- 
minded of  our  duty.     In  one  case  it  is  a 


prophet,  in  another  a  mighty  warrior,  and 
in  another  a  man  of  the  people  who  reminds 
the  Jew  of  his  duty  to  God.  When  the 
sacred  sword  is  returned  to  its  sheath, 
when  the  holy  fire  is  allowed  to  be  extin- 
guished, then  again  we  become  forgetful 
of  the  Torah,  and  again,  we  are  revived, 
renewed — Chanukah ! 

This  is  the  most  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  our  history.  We  have  always  been 
eager  to  imitate  others  and  have  always 
returned  to  our  holy  Torab — the  eternal 
truth.  We  have  our  representatives  in  all 
phases  of  human  culture ;  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  all  kinds  of  progressive  as  well  as 
oppressive  movements.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
tragedy  of  thq  Jewish  nation !  We  always 
turn  about  the  same  spot ;  we  wander  from 
one  Chanukah  to  another.  After  every 
apostatic  epoch  comes  the  Chanukah ;  we 
again  become  Jews — invigorated  Jews. 

So  was  it  in  the  days  of  Moses,  Solo- 
mon, Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Mordecai, 
Hasmonides,  and  so  will  it  be  forever. 

Doubtless,  at  the  door  of  our  present 
epoch  there  is  also  a  Chanukah  waiting. 
We  are  sorely  in  need  of  one.  God  grant 
that  it  may  come  in  our  days! 


t!W  orris      ^  r  o  y  d  e 


In  reviewing  the  past  season  in  athletics 
in  the  Talmudical  Academy,  we  come  to 
the  realization  that  competitive  sport  has 
at  last  reached  its  long  deserved  ptomin- 
ence  in  the  hearts  of  the  Yeshiva  students. 
The  unbounded  enthusiasm;  of  the  students 
in  the  interclass  basketball  tournament  and 
their  zealous  participation  in  athletic  rec- 
reation well  serve  to  display  what  a  firm 
stronghold  athletics  has  secured  in  the 
Yeshiva  life. 

Ordinarily,  the  weekly  games  between 
class  teams  last  about  one  third  of  the  time 
during  which  the  Yeshiva  has  the  Hamil- 
ton Fish  Park  gymnasium  at  its  disposal. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent  as  the 
students  please:  basketball,  wrestling,  and 
handball — all  serve  to  exercise  and  amuse 
the  students  during  "gym"  hours.  This 
term  is  also  especially  notable  for  the  large 
number  of  boys,  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
basketball  and  other  sports,  who  have  come 


to  the  gymnasium  every  Friday  to  play, 
and  to  distract  their  minds  from  the  ardu- 
ous studies  of  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  basketball  tournament,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  in  recent  years,  was  success- 
fully completed  a  few  weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  term.  The  race  for  the  cham- 
pionship, marked  by  numerous  ties  was 
finally  won  by  the  3B  class  who  were 
crowned  champions  of  the  school.  The 
new  champions  richly  deserve  their  new 
title — a  title  which  they  have  won  by  a 

illant  play  of  grit  in  overcoming  two  tre- 
mendous obstacles  in  their  path  to  the 
championship,  the  4B  and  4A  teams.  The 
game  in  which  the  3B  class  clinched  the 
championship  was  that  in  which  they  de- 
feated the  wonderful  2B  team,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  lower  division,  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  a  brief  account  of  which  will 
be  given  here. 


The  Championship  Game 


Referee — L.  J.  Yager. 
Timekeeper— Morris  Broyde. 
Time  of  quarters  eight  minutes. 

The  game  was  witnessed  by  one  of  the 
largest  assemblages  of  students  ever  present 
at  a  championship  tussle.  On  one  side  of 
the  court  the  wildly  enthusiastic  lower 
termers  pranced  about  cheering  their  rep- 
resentative for  the  basketball  championship, 
the  2B  class;  on  the  other  side  were 
grouped  the  more  sombre  yet  no  less  eager 
seniors,  who  placed  their  hope  for  the 
championship  in  the  3B  class.  i 


The  gym  was  hushed,  the  players  were 
tense — all  awaiting  the  referee's  signal. 
The  whistle  blew.  The  centres  jumped 
and  the  game  was  started.  Before  the 
spectators  could  catch  their  breath,  Kan- 
dell,  diminutive  captain  of  the  2B  team, 
had  passed  the  ball  to  Kurland,  who  shot 
a  goal  from  over  the  sidelines.  Pandemon- 
ium broke  loose  in  the  lower  termer's  sec- 
tion. The  walls  of  the  court  reverberated 
j  with  the  lusty  shouts  of  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Not  for  naught  had  they 
come  to  the  gymnasium  en  masse. 
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But  the  advantage  of  the  2B  class  was 
short-lived.  For  by  fast  and  skillful  pass- 
ing, the  3B  had  advanced  the  ball  near  its 
basket,  from  where  Schreiber  shot  a  goal 
which  tied  the  score.  Now  it  was  the 
upper-termers  turn  to  cheer  and  cheer  they 
did  with  a  will. 

Honors  for  the  cheering  championship  ot 
the  school  between  the  upper  and  lowei 
termers,  will  have  to  be  decided  at  some 
future  date,  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  section  of  the  gym  was  more  pro- 
ficient in  its  shouting  that  day. 

The  count  now  even,  each  team  fought 
more  fiercely  than  ever  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage in  the  score.  Finally,  Kurland,  the 
elongated  centre  of  tne  sophs,  aagin  broke 
the  ice,  when  he  caged  a  goal  from  the 
fifteen-foot  line.  This  goal  put  the  sophs 
again  in  the  lead.  However,  Podolsky,  the 
termers  applause  with  a  wonderful  shot 
from  midfield,  which  put  the  teams  on  an 
even  basis.  The  quarter  now  ended,  both 
teams  deadlocked,  at  4 — 4. 

It  seemed  that  the  rearranged  lineup  of 
the  3B  class  worked  wonders  with  the 
team  for  they  smothered  the  wearied  2B 
during  the  entire  second  quarter.  Eisen- 
berg's  goal  quickly  followed  by  another  two 
points  by  Podolsky  caused  the  upper  term- 
ers to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  A  pass  down 
the  field  to  "Chubby"  Cohen  helped  to 
net  the  3B  two  extra  points,  for  "Chubby" 
dexterously  twirled  the  ball  through  the 
rim.  All  this  scoring  by  his  teammates 
must  have  made  Captain  Shain  of  the  3B 
eager  for  glory  too,  for  just  before  the  half 
ended  he  caged  a  goal  from  midfield,  mak- 
ing the  score  12 — 4,  with  the  3B  class  on 
the  long  end. 

The  third  quarter  passed  with  the  3B 
securing  a  firmer  hold  on  the  coveted 
championship.  Cohen  who  was  always  con- 
veniently near  the  basket,  received  two 
passes  and  accounted  for  two  goals.  Eisen- 
berg  scored  a  goal.  This  made  the  score 
18 — 4,  the  3B  class  leading. 


The  last  session  was  marked  by  a  re- 
markable spurt  of  the  2B  team  to  make  up 
for  lost  ground,  and  incidentally  to  rudely 
jolt  the  confient  3B  class.  Kurland  caged 
a  foul,  adding  one  point  to  the  2B  total. 
Seigel,  encouraged  by  Kurland's  score,  shot 
a  goal  for  the  sophs,  again  diminishing  the 
difference  in  the  score.  Then  started  a  race 
for  time.  Could  the  sophs  overcome  the  rat- 
tled juniors'  lead  before  the  final  quarter 
ended?  Kandell  caged  a  foul  for  the  2B, 
and  Seigel  emulated  the  example  set  by  his 
captain.  Slavkin  scored  a  goal  from  under 
the  gasket  for  the  2B.  However,  then 
when  the  2B  spark  of  hope  had  begun  to 
glimmer,  Podolsky  extinguished  it  with  a 
goal  from  the  fifteen-foot  line.  Shortly 
after  the  game  ended,  the  2B  winning  by 
the  score  of  20-13  and  consequently  becom- 
ing champions  of  the  school. 


lA.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  custom, 

the  lA  made  a  determined  bid  for  the 
lower  division  championship.  They  defeated 
the  2B,  who  were  conceded  to  have  the 
most  powerful  team  in  the  junior  division 
and  brought  about  a  triple  tie.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  lA  will  be  a  deciding  factor 
in  next  year's  tournament,  for  they  have 
the  nucleus  of  a  powerful,  though  yet  un- 
developed, team  in  Captain  Birnbaum, 
Wohlberg,  and  Feinberg. 
IB.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  were 

it  not  for  the  inability  of  some  of  its  players 
to  display  their  best  form  on  account  of 
injuries,  the  IB  would  have  won  the 
championship  of  the  junior  division.  As  it 
is,  the  IB  must  be  content  with  second 
place.  Captain  Krustangle,  Jonah  and 
Berman  comprise  some  of  the  members  of 
their  team. 

2A.  Due  to  a  bad  start  which  seemed 

to  deprive  it  of  its  fighting  spirit,  the  2A 
did  not  fare  very  well  in  the  athletic  field. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  it 
took  on  new  life  and  in  hectic  battles  de- 
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feated  the  lA  and  IB  teams.  These  games 
furnished  the  two  most  startling  upsets  of 
the  season.  Prominent  among  the  players 
were  Capt.  Koenigsberg,  the  Lipshitz 
brothers,  a  smoothly  working  combination, 
and  Liberman,   a  guard. 

2B.  It  seems,  that  a  team  of  the  junior 

division,  is  not  destined  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  school.  After  having  lost 
year's  championship  of  the  school  by  one 
point,  the  2B  team  again  was  judged  second 
best,  giving  way  to  the  3B,  after  a  thrilling 
battle.  The  2B  have,  however,  one  con- 
solation to  appease  their  disappointment  in 
not  winning  the  championship  of  the  school 
— the  honor  of  being  champions  of  the 
junior  division.  Captain  Kandel,  Kurland, 
Segal,  Pitell,  and  Slavkin  were  the  players 
who  brought  the  aforementioned  triumph 
to  the  2B  class. 

3A  Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  some  of 

last  year's  stars  they  did  not  make  a  very 
excellent  showing  among  the  experienced 
teams  of  the  upper  division.  Their  most 
creditable  performance  was  that  in  which 
they  fought  the  4B  to  a  standstill  in  a 
thrilling  game.  The  brilliant  playing  of 
Captain  Shochet  was  wasted  because  of  the 
lack  of  full-hearted  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  3A  team. 

3B.  Champions    of    the    school.      This 

speaks  for  itself.  The  team  of  Captain  Shain, 
Podolsky,  Eisenberg,  Cohen  and  Schreiber 
is  an  example  of  a  well-oiled  machine  sup- 
plemented by  a  team  of  individual  stars. 

4A.  The  4A  began  badly  by  losing  the 
first  two  games.  But  it  seemed  that  Cap- 
tain "Robbey"  Marcus  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  "to  be  beaten."  He  immedi- 
ately set  about  reorganizing  his  team,  ac- 
quiring the  famous  Harold  Rosenthal  of 
Detroit  and  Sam  Biarsky  of  Vermont.  The 
results  were  marvelous !  The  4A  won  the 
next  three  games  they  played  and  only  by 
a  trick  of  fate  were  they  deprived  of  the 
championship.     One  of  the  features  of  the 


4A  playing  was  the  fine  guarding  and  pass- 
ing of  Ellis,  another  star  developed  this 
year. 

4B.  With  Reich,  Pernikoff,  and  Broyde 
of  last  year's  championship  team,  the  4B 
well  lived  up  to  the  tradition  that  the 
"seniors  always  have  one  of  the  finest  teams 
in  the  school."  The  skillful  passwork  of 
Bernard  Strum  coupled  with  accurate 
shooting  of  Marantz  gave  Captain  Perni- 
koff broad  smiles  and  no  gray  hairs.  He  had 
even  less  to  worry  about  his  team's  defense. 
The  guards  were  Morris  Broyde,  mainstay 
of  the  Varsity,  and  Reich,  another  member 
of  the  Varsity.  It  is  common  opinion,  that 
had  not  the  scholarly  aspirations  of  the 
seniors  interfered  with  their  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  games,  they  would  have  easily 
won  the  championship  of  the  school. 
Isadore  Schecter  of  the  office  staff  aided 
the  4B  in  the  winning  of  an  important 
game. 

The  Varsity-Alumni  Game 

The  annual  battle  between  the  Varsity 
and  the  Alumni  this  year  was  the  most 
thrilling  game  played  this  season.  The 
Alumni,  who  boast  three  college  stars  on 
their  basketball  team,  and  who  have  hither- 
to easily  overcome  all  opposition,  were  little 
prepared  for  the  warm  reception  that  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  our  school  team. 

The  varsity  drew  the  first  blood  when 
Shain  tossed  a  goal  from  near  the  sidelines. 
"Jake"  Rudinsky  evened  the  score  with  a 
shot  from  the  fifteen  foot  line.  So  deter- 
mined was  the  guarding,  that  both  teams 
were  finding  great  dfficulty  in  getting  the 
ball  anywhere  near  the  basket  for  an  at- 
tempt to  score.  Marantz,  a  Varsity  for- 
ward, while  receiving  a  pass  from  Marcus, 
skillfully  evaded  an  Alumni  guard  and  shot 
a  goal  for  the  only  other  score  of  that 
quarter. 

The  second  quarter,  like  the  first,  was 
marked  more  by  the  air-tight  defense  of 
both    teams    than    by    continuous    scoring. 
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"Ben"  Ruditzky  put  the  teams  on  an  even 
basis  when,  after  some  minutes  of  play  in 
the  second  quarter,  he  shot  a  spectacular 
goal  from  midfield — a  shot  which  drew  a 
hearty  round  of  applause  from  the  gallery. 
"Long  Bill"  Berman,  "folowing  up"  an 
attempt  at  the  basket  by  one  of  his  team- 
mates, caged  the  ball  from  amidst  a  medley 
of  players.  This  goal  put  the  Alumni  into 
the  lead  for  the  first  time.  Not  wishing  to 
be  left  behind,  the  Varsity  redoubled  its 
attempts  to  score ;  and  finally,  "Bobby" 
Marcus,  a  Varsity  guard,  shot  a  goal.  For 
the  third  time  the  score  was  tied,  and  not 
withstanding  the  numerous  efforts  to 
change  the  score,  it  remained  unchanged 
until  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

The  third  quarter  opened  auspiciously 
for  the  Varsity,  when  Reich  caged  a  goal 
after  a  half  minute  of  play.  But  just  then, 
when  the  Varsity  seemed  to  be  on  the  road 
to  victory,  the  Alumni  uncorked  a  series  of 
plays  which  completely  non-plussed  the 
Varsity.  Berman,  Ruditzky  and  Hordes 
were  the  main  factors  in  executing  these 
bewildering  plays.  Before  the  Varsity 
could  perfect  a  defense  for  this  amazing 
style  of  attack,  the  Alumni  had  netted  three 
goals;  two  scored  by  Berman  and  one  by 
Ruditzky.  Although  these  goals  handed  the 
Varsity  team  quite  a  jolt,  they  were  soon  up 
however,  and  were  desperately  fighting  to 
sweep  away  the  Alumni  lead.  They  succeed- 
ed in  cutting  the  lead  in  half  by  Captain 
Broyde's  goal  from  the  fifteen  foot  line, 
which  made  the  score  12 — 10,  still  favoring 
the  Alumni  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

The  blowing  of  the  whistle  for  the  last 
quarter,  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Varsity's  attack.  Marcus  threw  the 
ball  in  the  direction  of  the  basket  and  the 
ball  passed  through  the  rim  for  two  points. 


Again  the  score  was  tied!  But  the  Alumni 
were  not  to  be  denied,  for  Yager  found  the 
net  after  one  of  his  team-mates  had  un- 
successfully tried  to  score.  Hordes  added 
two  additional  points  to  the  Alumni  total 
by  deftly  slipping  the  ball  through  the 
rims.  Ruditzky  accounted  for  still  another 
point  in  the  Alumni  count  with  a  foul  shot. 
The  Varsity's  prospects  of  winning  the 
game  grew  slimmer  and  slimmer.  But 
Marantz  fanned  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Varsity  rooters  with  a  goal 
from  under  the  basket.  The  score  was 
17 — 14,  favoring  the  Alumni.  Shain  scored 
two  points  for  the  Varsity.  Yager  counter- 
balanced this  with  two  points  for  the 
Alumni.  The  Alumni  were  three  points  to 
the  good.  The  end  of  the  game  was  rapidly 
nearing.  Marantz  caged  a  shot  from  the 
field  which  put  the  Varsity  only  one  point 
behind.  The  spectators  were  hushed. 
Could  the  Varsity  make  up  for  the  missing 
point  before  the  game  ended?  But  alas! 
The  timekeeper's  whistle  ended  the  game 
just  before  he  shot.  So,  although  keen 
rivalry  still  exists  between  the  Alumni  and 
Varsity  teams,  to  the  Alumni  must  go  the 
honor  of  winning  the  official  game  of  the 
season. 

STANDING  OF  THE  TEAMS 

Class  Games  Won  Lost  Pet. 

3B               8  6              2  .775 

4B               7  4             3  .571 

4A               7  4             3  .571 

30               6  0             6  .000 

Class  Games  V\^on  Lost  Pet. 

2B              6  5             1  .833 

IB               6  3             3  .500 

lA              6  2            4  .333 

2A              6  2            4  .333 
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5CHOCHET5 
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THEY 

TAKE  LIFE  EASY 
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IT  IS  rULL 


HOT  AIR 


iVilliani  Margolis 


Two  Overcome  by  Gas 

School  Suspended  for  Entire  JVeek-End 
New  York  City :  Thursdaj-,  at  1  :00 
A.  M.,  dormitory  students  at  301  East 
Broadway  were  aroused  by  an  odor  of  gas 
in  the  halls.  An  emergency  call  was  sent 
to  Police  Headquarters.  Captain  Tony 
Kosut  and  a  picked  squad,  with  unusual 
alertness,  responded  within  four  hours. 
Upon  investigating,  they  found  that  the 
gas  emanated  from  the  G.O.  room.  Se- 
curing the  gas  masks  which  Mescheloff, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Elchanite,  distributes 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  when  they  be- 
gin to  read  manuscripts,  the  emergency 
squad  burst  into  the   room. 

A  gasp  of  horror  burst  from  their  lips. 
Two  bodies  were  grotesquely  huddled  up  on 
the  floor,  their  mouths  adorned  with  ghastly 
grins.  Scanning  the  bodies  anxiously,  they 
recognized  one  of  them  to  be  that  of  Mar- 
golis, the  associate  editor  of  the  Elchanite, 
who  was  identified  by  his  bulging  corpora- 
tion and  familiar  ej'e-shade.  Sprawled  out 
beside  him  was  little  Strum,  the  puny  vice- 
president  of  the  G.O.  and  associate  to 
Margolis  on  the  "Balloonite."  Having 
mournfully  carried  the  bodies  away,  that 
cunning  Memphian  sleuth,  Jake  Padawer, 
straightway  organized  a  posse  to  invest- 
gate  into,  and  bring  to  light  the  causes 
of  this  great  catastrophe. 


Joseph   B.   Strum 


Upon  careful  examination  and  investi- 
gation of  the  scene  of  disaster,  they  dis- 
covered the  following  facts : — ■  that  the 
escaping  gas  came  from  a  deflated  toy  bal- 
loon which  had  probably  been  used  by 
Strum  and  Margolis  for  inspiration ;  that 
the  deflation  of  the  balloon  was  not  an 
accident,  but  the  result  of  foul  play ;  large 
footprints,  easily  discerned  and  lead- 
ing from  and  to  the  window,  explained 
the  presence  of  a  third  party.  These  and 
other  trifling  .clues  led  the  shrewd  ferrets 
to  several  conclusions. 


Detective  Padawer  propounded  his  the- 
ory that  the  janitor  had  been  wrathful  at 
the  victims  for  having  slurred  his  good 
name.  Therefore,  recalling  that  for  a 
month  he  had  not  cleaned  the  G.  O.  room, 
he  foresaw  that  his  entrance  and  exit  would 
be  unheard.  With  a  rusty  nail  he  had  punc- 
tured the  balloon.  The  janitor  was  duly  ar- 
rested and  locked  up  in  the  icebox.  Mar- 
golis and  Strum  were  pronounced  to  be  in  a 
critical  condition  by  Dr.  Schussheim,  who 
s:iid  that  the  only  thing  that  could  save 
them  was  a  gas  transfusion  of  two  gallons 
of  gas  from  their  bodies  through  their 
fountain  pens  into  the  humor  section  of 
the  Elchanite.  Dr.  Schussheim  performed 
the  operation  and  the  following  was  the 
result : 
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THE  BALLOONITE 

After  many  and  various  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  experiments,  we  have  fin- 
ally discovered  that  if  all  the  uncovered 
books,  confiscated  in  the  T.A.H.S.,  were 
placed  on  top  of  each  other  they  would 
topple  over. 


shortage  on   Henry  Street. 

Some  of  our  turgescent,  would-be  ora- 
tors in  the  Debating  Council,  whose  vol- 
ubility is  ever-flowing,  cause  us  to  suspect 
that  they  were  vaccinated  with  phonograph 
needles. 


One  of  the  stories  in  the  Elchanite  con- 
tained the  expression,  "inky  darkness." 
Upon  reading  this,  Laub  philosophically 
remarked,  "I  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  the  ink  were  red." 

Some  poor  victim  of  the  bridge-local 
eras  remarked  after  his  convalescence  that 
if  one  took  a  bottle  of  milk  with  him  to 
school  in  the  morning  he  would  eat  butter 
for  dinner. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  con- 
tinual, nervous  twitching  of  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's hands  above  his  upper  lip,  is  that 
there  mav  be  a  mustache  there. 


Marantz's  shoes  and  trousers  are  paral- 
lel because  they  never  meet.  We  suggest 
that  the  shoes  make  a  party  and  invite  the 
trousers  down. 

*  *       » 

After  Freiman  had  spent  five  minutes 
trying  to  explain  a  passage  in  "Archias," 
Mr.  Lamm  quietly  remarked,  "Freiman, 
}our  gas   bill   is    rising." 

*  *       * 

We  tliink  that  Caesar's  greatest  conquest 
took  place  during  the  1926  Latin  Regents. 

One  of  the  "draidle"  games  in  which  a 
lead  "draidle"  was  used  was  said  to  have 
been  so  hot  that  the  "draidle"  melted. 


In  the  Latin  books  there  are  notes  be 
fore  the  text  and  notes  after  the  text.  We 
prefer,  however,  those  that  come  in  a  spe- 
cial volume. 


We  wonder  whether  the  proper  answer 
to  Mr.  Bernstein's  question  to  name  one 
stable  product  of  the  West  would  be  Cat- 
tle. 


We  wonder  whether  William  Margolis' 
rising  "corporation"  is  a  sign  of  future 
prosperity. 

Some  time  ago  the  G.  O.  secretary  re- 
ceived   the    following    notice :    "Lost — an 

English  grammar,  by  Stebbins." 

»        -*        s 

Although  there  have  been  sorrowful  re- 
ports about  a  coal-shortage,  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  consolation — Broyde  is  a  living 
specimen   and  proof  that  there  is  no  food 


There  is  a  certain  teacher  in  th!s  school 
who  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
"Open  Window  Policy"  in  the  Yeshivah. 
We  wonder  what  his  views  are  on  the 
"Open  Door  Policy"  in  China. 

The  authorities  have  been  kind  enough 
to  place  a  lock  on  the  G.  O.  room  door  so 
that  the  Elchanite  staff  should  be  safe  from 
hordes  of  students  who  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  storm  the  G.  O.  room  with  contribu- 
tions to  the  Elchanite. 


A  Rough  Trip  Joseph  B.  Strum 

All    the    wiles    of    Nature,    garbed    in       in  vain.     The  soft,  silvery  radiance  of  the 
evening  dress  to  attract  my  attention,  were       moon    and   stars   bathing  the   waters   in   a 
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ghostly  luminance  had  no  appeal  for  me. 
Their  reflections  deep  within  the  water, 
causing  it  to  appear  as  if  there  were  two 
skies  and  that  my  fellow-passengers  and  I 
formed  the  boundary  between  them,  sim- 
ply bored  me.  The  coquetry  of  the  moon, 
as  it  flitted  behind  the  light,  fleecy  clouds, 
its  veil,  and  then  peeped  out  for  a  few 
seconds  as  if  inviting,  tempting  me,  merely 
nauseated  me.  The  hoydenish  winking  of 
the  stars  held  no  allurement  for  me.  The 
immensities  of  the  blue,  star-dotted  vault 
above  me,  gazing  upon  which  the  world's 
dreamers  might  well  have  created  their 
masterpieces,  did  not  affect  me  at  all.  Na- 
ture uselessly  expended  herself. 

For,  could  it  then  successfully  combat 
the  noisy  distractions  of  man-made  pro- 
ducts ?  Try  as  it  would,  it  could  make  no 
head-way.  How  could  it  gain  my  undi- 
vided attention  when,  while  crossing  over 
the  deep  waters,  I  was  madly  rocked  from 
side  to  side  by  the  frenzied  swaying  of  that 
man-driven  contrivance?  when,  while  try- 
ing to  gaze  upon  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  Nature,  I  was  so  thoroughly  shaken  by 
that  artificial  means  of  transportation  that 
one  moment  I  was  looking  at  the  sky;  the 
other,  I  was  looking  at  the  floor?  when 
I. was  forced  to  take  my  head  in  my  hands 
to  keep  it  from  being  unscrewed  from  its 
pivot?  when  I  became  so  sea-sick  that  the 
trip  had  no  charm  at  all  for  me  ? 

I  sat  squirming  in  my  seat  trying  to 
adjust  mj'self  so  that  the  devilish  bucking 
of  that  contraption,  "Of  Cerberus  and 
blackest  Midnight  born,"  should  not  re- 
mind me  too  much  of  my  only  e.xperience 
in  broncho  riding.  I  twisted ;  I  wriggled ; 
I  tried  the  various  methods  of  sitting, 
ranging  from  that  employed  by  the  tailor 
of  yore,  to  that  supposed  by  Columbus  to 
be  used  by  those  inhabiting  the  other  side 
of  the  earth.  I  even  attempted  to  sit  on 
my  stomach,  but  that  "dad-ratted"  ingen- 
ious means  of  torture  was  so  cunningly 
contrived  that  all  attempts  to  alleviate  my 
sufferings  bore  no  fruit. 

Relief,    however,    soon   came.      With    a 


grinding  of  brakes,  accompanied  by  a  fiend- 
ish, maniacal  and  triumphant  squealing  of 
its  wheels,  the  bridge-local  trolley  came  to 
a  stop.  The  doors  crashed  open  and  I 
dazedly  lurched  out,  meanwhile  rubbing 
m.y  eyes  which  persisted  in  rolling  in  ev- 
ery direction.  ; 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  EDITORIAL 
SANCTUM 

{Apologies  to  Lord   Alfred   Tennyson) 
1 

Half  a  day,  half  an  eve, 

Half  a  night — onward. 

All  over  the  G.  O.  room 

Lay  the  Elch'nite  Board. 

"Forward   the  Type   Brigade! 

Charge   for   the  keys,"   he   brayed; 

Into  the  Valley  of  Dreams, 

Dozed  the  Elch'nite  Board. 
2 

"Forward  the  Ads  Brigade!" 

Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 

Not  though  the  janitor  knew 

Someone  had  roared. 
Their's  not  to  make  reply, 
Their's  not  to  reason  why, 
Their's  but  to  lie  and  sigh. 
All  in  the  Valley  of  Dreams, 
Slept  the  Elch'nite  Board. 

3 
Soda  to  right  of  them, 
Crackers  to  left  of  them, 
MSS.  in  front  of  them, 

Lay  in  a  horde. 
Stormed   at  with  ye-ed's  yell. 
Loudly  they  slept  and  well. 
Plunged  in  tobacco  smoke. 
Time  passed,  but  none  awoke. 
All  in  the  Valley  of  Dreams, 
Snored  the  Elch'nite  Board. 

4 
When  can  their  glory  fade? 
Oh,  the  Elchanite  they  made ! 
Yet  some  students  laugh! 
Honour  the  ground  they  trod. 
Honour  the  Typing  Squad, 
Noble  Elchanite  Staff. 

W.  M. 
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"Your   School   Stationer" 

Bet.  E.  B'way  and  Henry  St.        New  York 

Tel.  Stuyveant  1918-1919 

Telephone  Orchard  5690 

M.  NEUSTADTER  &  SONS 

All   Photographs    of  this   Magazine 

TOYS,   STATIONERY,   NOTIONS 
and  NOVELTIES 

Made  by 

ROBERT  RAN  DELL 

OUR  SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

5  Union  Square  West 
New  York 

57  Avenue  B 
New  York 

Compliments  of 


Compliments  of 


THE  SCHOOL 
lA  3A 

IB  3B 

2A  4A 

2B  4B 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  S.  0.  T.  A.  H.  S. 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 
ADVERTISERS 

-AND — 


INSURE  YOUR  NEXT  ELCHANITE 


Compliments  of 


A.  WARTELS 

95   Canal  Street 
New  York 


Compliments    of 


JOSEPH  POLSTEIN 


Compliments  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  SELIGSON 

115  Beach  62nd  Street 
Averne,  L.  I. 


Compliments  of 


EVENTOV  DIAMOND  CO. 

95  Nassau  Street 

New  York   City 

Room   501 


Compliments  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  BALSER 

147  Clinton  Street 
New    York 


Compliments   of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  BERNSTEIN 

55  West  110th  Street 
New    York 


Compliments  of 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY 


Telephone  Orchard  9579 


M.  WEBERMAN 

238  Rivington  Street 
New  York 


Headquarters  for  Hebrew  Text  Books 

Dry  Dock  0579 

And   Literature 

Catalogues  in  all  Languages 

on  Request 

J^^k 

GLEICHER  BROS. 

l^^^m 

Dealer  in 

ir^^p 

STATIONERY,  TOYS  and 

l^bii 

NOVELTIES 

^^^^ 

Fountain  Pens  our  Specialties 

REZNICK  MENSCHEL  &  CO. 

40  Canal   Street 

72  Lewis   Street 

New  York 

New  York 

STUDENTS  EAT  AT 

:  Rev.  I,  J,  Richman,  Prop. 

n  ir  3 

151  East  Broadway                                                 New  York  City 

One  Flight  Up 

Phone  Canal  8707 

Yeshivah  Boys  Eat  Here 

BRILLIANT  &  PROPP 

SIMON  GROSS 

Manufacturers  of 

ZION 

Lighting  Fixtures 

KOSHER                                                   DAIRY 
RESTAURANT 

108  Bowery 

217   East    Broadway 

New  York 

Near  Clinton  Street                       New  York 

Compliments  of 


Mr.  M.  GOTTESMAN 


Compliments   of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  ISAAC  MUSS 


Compliments  of 


Mr.  SOL.  LAMPORT 


Compliments  of 


UNIQUE  OPTICAL  CO. 


40  East  23rd   Street 
New   York 


Compliments  of 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  HARRY  FISCHEL 


Compliments  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WILLIAM  FISCHMAN 


A  Pi-oduct  for  the  Students  of  the  Yeshivah 

Catering  for  Weddings,  Parties  and 

Produced   by   a   Former   Student 

Banquets 

Dr.  KOLATCH'S  ANTISEPTIC, 

Fine  Eating  Place 

RAZORLESS,   ODORLESS, 

Strictly    Kosher 

SHAVING  POWDER 

Prepared  in  3  Grades 

m 

KOLATCH'S  PHARMACY 

METCHIK  &  ABRAMSON 

5223— 13th  Avenue 

30   West  31st   Street 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

New    York   City 

Telephone  Dry  Dock  0817 

JEWISH  BOOKS 

ILUI 

BEN  MAGEN  &  BROS. 

Mi 

Samuel  A.  Hammel,  Prop. 

LADIES'    and    GENTLEMEN'S 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  RABBI 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHER 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDENT 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME 

mi 

BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL   and  LIBRARY 

Ui 

Behrman's  Jewish  Book  Shop 

347  Fifth  Avenue 

476  Grand  Street 

New  York 

Bet.  Pitt  and  Willet  Sts.                New  York 

Compliments  of 

Compliments   of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  RACKMAN 

MAX  GOLOVENSKY 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

EH 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

MAX  W.  HOLLANDER 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ABRAHAM  SOLOMON 

30   East   30th  Street 

New  York 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

HYMAN  GOLDMAN 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  MANDELBAUM 

yj 

Compliments  of 

Compliments   of 

MEYER  MILLER 

BENJAMIN  MATHEWS 

1258    Lexington    Avenue 

155  East  84th  Street 

New   York    City 

New  York 

Compliments  of 


STAVISKY  &  GREENSTONE 


437   Fouth   Avenue 
New   York   City 


LOUIS  FELDMAN 

WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS 


35  East  Broadway 
New    York 


Telephone   Orchard   5157 


B.  FOX 

Manufacturers  of 

RAZORLESS   SHAVING  POWDER 

70    Cents   a   pound    (Bone    Knife   20   Cents. 

281    Madison   Street 

New  York 
(Second   Floor,  rear) 


Established   1886 


E.  FRANK 

DIAMONDS,    WATCHES,   JEWELRY 

Sterling  and   Plate  Ware 

Cut  Glass,  Clocks,  Etc. 

Artistic  Platinum  Mounting  Work 


269  Grand  Street 

Southwest  Comer  Forsyth  Street 

New  York  City 


K.  PASTON 

Importer  of 
SILK  and  WOOL 

niTiTD  ,]^yEn  .nmn  nso  ,D^n^'?Q 


18  Eldridge  Street 
New    York 


Patroniz? 

PRUZANSKY'S 

Also 
CANDY,  CIGARS  and  STATIONERY 

Two  Doors  from  the  Yeshivah. 


Compliments  of 


KOSVEN  &  WEISER 


90  East  Broadway 
New  York 


Compliments  of 


THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF 


Orchard  8066 


E.  Grover  &  Son 

Stock.  Cuts 

Photo  Engravers 
Commercial  Artists 

Line  Cuts 
Half  Tones 
Color  Work 

71  SUFFOLK  STREET 
New  York 


Compliments  of 


HASKELL   FELDMAN 


Compliments  of 


THE  S.  O.  T.  A.  H.  S. 


Compliments  of 


THE  FACULTY 


SURPRISE  PRESSING 


(Printing 

of  the  Belter  Kim 


4  SUFFOLK  ST.  N  EW  YORK 

TELEPHONE    DRY    DOCK    1175 


